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Why every school and health leader 


should read this startling report: 


It is about the 
handwashing conditions in our public ‘schools. 


Here is a most unusual report. 


Everyone must recognize that handwashing is 
the keynote of cleanliness education. It is also 
(92% of all 


deaths attributable to communicable disease are 


an important safeguard of health. 


caused by micro-organisms entering or leaving 
the body through the mouth or nose. Obviously, 
handwashing can do much to minimize this 


“traffic of microbes.” ) 


In view of these facts is it not, indeed, startling 
to discover that 69% of the 145 public schools 
included in the Handwashing Survey do not pro- 
vide adequate handwashing facilities? (Adequacy 
means: soap, warm water and drying equipment 
—and time enough to use them.) Yet, this is 
the fact that this report reveals! 


CLEANLINESS 


INSTITUTE 


Fstablished to promote public welfare by teaching the value of cleanliness 


Who is responsible? That’s a long story— 


which is related in detail in this interesting © 


treatise. The responsibility may rest on many 
shoulders, from the president of the Board of 


Trustees on down to the janitor’s assistant— 


extending even to the parents of the school 


children. 
What can be done? 
tions be corrected? 


How can these condi- 
This report makes many 
specific and practical suggestions, based on the 
results of months of field research. 

If you are a school or welfare worker, or in- 
terested parent—you will find this report help- 
ful in solving the cleanliness problems in your 
own school. 
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We will gladly send you a copy—free. Use q 


coupon below. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. 101 SC9-31 | 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
Please send me free of all cost a copy of ‘‘Hand- : 
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HIS is a book of rather unusual character, by 
one of the most competent of living nove- 
lists. When we say the Club will send it upon 
request to any reader of this magazine, with its 
compliments, we mean just that. We do not want 
you to feel under the slightest obligation to join, 
before or after, because of the gift. Nor, when the 
book comes into your home, will any salesman ever 
follow it. What, then, is the purpose of this offer? 

Simply to demonstrate graphically to you some- 
thing about your present reading habits, which you 
are not likely to realize unless you ate more in- 
clined to introspection than most of us are. 

Our idea is that there is a very large number of 
highly intelligent persons in this country, WHO ARE 
CONTINUALLY MISSING IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
WHICH THEY ARE ANXIOUS TO READ, FULLY IN- 
TEND TO READ—AND YET NEVER DO READ, There 
can be no question that this is so, and the reason is 
not hard to find, 
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Postage stamp not 
needed —just fill in 
name on the other side, 
and mail. BUT —if 
attached card is mailea 
outside the United States, 


affix proper postage. 
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Me, wa 


asks the privilege of. ae 
you with its com pliment 
and without the slight 
gation to join it, the current 
_ book. Of the- -MOnth . ae 


You simply allow 
yourself to become too 
busy with your affairs, 
great and little: too 
busy to inform yourself properly about the new 
books, and too busy to read the few you are actually 
interested in, from hearing others speak about 
them. Moreover, when those very rare moments 
arrive when you could lose yourself in a good book, 
then—as often than not—you cannot get the par- 
ticular book you most want. So you read what you 
can lay your hands upon at the time—a magazine 
or a newspaper, or you play bridge, or ‘‘kill time” 
in some other way. 

The Book-of-the-Month Club was organized to 
meet this unsatisfactory state of affairs among in- 

telligent readers. It forces nobody to read any book 
he does not decide for himself that he wants to 
read. It does not involve necessarily reading one 
book every month; a subscriber, if he wants, can 
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‘one of two or a dozen books a month; 


> Club really is merely a sensible system, 


Jy informed, so that they can choose among 


- liable advertising, and hearsay and second— 


se “TICULAR ONES THEY WANT TO READ. 
~ It should be mentioned that the Club aes 
aon ‘ one other very valuable thing for its members 
of great importance to those who can only 
afford to spend a moderate amount for books. 
_ Its membership i is now large enough to enable 
it to distribute “book-dividends” to its mem- 
_ bers. Thus, in the first six months of 1931 
. ‘alone, its members received free, as ‘‘book- 
_ dividends,”’ over $500,000 worth of books. 
This is.a development so important that every 
_ book reader should at least inform himself 
ee about it. 
- _ Close to 100,000 families now make use of 
oa plies. various conveniences afforded by this 
; enterprise, Cabinet members, judges, senators, 
___ and congressmen, governors of many states, 
many leaders of finance and industry whose 
names are world-known, prominent profes- 
ne sional people in almost any community one 
ae can name—that is, on the whole, the type of 
ey readers who belong to it. Yet, it has not now, 
and never has had, a single salesman. It has 
__—_—s«€@O representatives anywhere. It has grown in 
_two ways: because its members tell others 
about it, and by advertising, receiving in- 
quiries, and sending out its prospectus out- 
lining how it operates. Those who are con- 
vinced of its advantages join; and if they are 


designed to do two things adequately and 
‘SURELY: First, to keep readers authoritative- 


__ the new books with discrimination, instead of — 
having (as now) to rely upon none-too-re- | 


not co iced. ‘no salesman ever urges them — 
‘to join. Its growth, in short, represents a 


genuine Measure of an economic need. 


Now, sdibiet the Club wants to demonstrate 


to you, by sending you the current “book-of- 
the-month” free, is that YOU TOO ARE ONE 
OF THOSE WHO ARE CONTINUALLY MISSING 
BOOKS THAT THEY WANT TO READ. We want 
to show you how simple it is, and how very 
convenient, TO HAVE DELIVERED INTO YOUR 


HANDS BY MAIL the particular books you de- 
cide you do not want to miss. You now tell 
3 your friends regretfully, time and again, ce 


_you “never have time to read the new boo 


we want to show you, above all, that in wale 


ing this statement you are mistaken, and that 


if a book you want greatly to read is actually 
in your home (by your bedside or on your 
library table) that it will very soon induce 
you to TAKE the leisure for reading, that at 
present you never seem to have, 


We hope you will allow us to make this 
demonstration. The book we will send you 
is a good novel—one you will unquestionably 
enjoy—but please remember that were you a 
Book-of-the-Month Club member you would 
not have to take it unless you decided from 
out judges’ pre-publication report that it is a 


~ book you did not want to miss. With it we 


will take the liberty of sending our prospec- 
tus, outlining how the Club operates. When 
you read this, we hope you will decide to get 
at least some of your books through the Club, 
in order to obtain the very clear advantages 
of belonging—but if you don’t you will not 
be further bothered. Simply mail the post- 
card below, and the current ‘‘book-of-the- 
month” will be forwarded to you at once. 


IMPORTANT—PLEASE READ—No salesman will call upon you, 
if you send this card. You will simply receive, FREE, the current “book- 
of-the-month” and a booklet explaining how the club operates. 


booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This re- 
uest involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


If under 18 years please specify age......... 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-ot-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 1 
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William Allen White. 3 
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Henry Seidel Canby 


Chairman 


The Editorial Board 
of the Book - of - the- 
Month Club. 


The Cost of Retailing Money... 


Sone service workers who know that 80% of 
the nation’s population cannot borrow from 
banks do not question the economic need for small 
loan agencies. Without them, most families in times 
of financial stress would have nowhere to turn for 
funds to pay their bills and buy the current neces- 
sities of life. 


v It is the great and widespread importance 
of small loans which merited the considera- 


tion of the Russell Sage Foundation on the \"" aes 


question: “What should they cost?” 


v This philanthropic institution answered 
with a Uniform Small Loan Law which pro- 
vided for a maximum charge of 314% a 
month on loans up to $300. Twenty-six states have 
adopted this or similar legislation. 


v To those who do not realize that the bank rate is a 
“wholesale” rate, charged usually on large loans to 
finance industry and commerce, this small loan rate 
may seem high. Upon deeper thought, it cannot be 
compared with bank interest. It is a “retail” price 
to the consumer, to pay the cost of supplying money 
in “broken lots.” 


wv A $20,000 loan may be made on good security by 
a bank at one rate of interest. The same amount of 
money loaned to 200 different people in amounts of 
$100 each would cost the lender much more. 


v 200 interviews, 200 investigations, and 2400 
monthly payment collections during a year obvi- 
ously cost far more than one interview, One investi- 
gation, and one collection. 


v No one would expect to buy a basket of coal at 
carload prices. Loaning money in amounts under 
$300 is a retail business in cash. 


v No law restricts the retailer of goods on the profit 
he may charge. If a merchant in food or furniture 
determines his selling price by adding 50% to 
100 & to his wholesale cost, to pay operation costs 
and profit, that’s his business. 


v Yet the laws of many states restrict 
the money retailer’s gross profit to 344% 
a month. He may not deduct his interest in advance 
as banks do. He may not impose fines or extra 
charges for anything. His is the only business where 
every item of cost is clear to the customer, where 
there are no hidden charges. 


v In spite of these stringent requirements, House- 
hold, America’s foremost family finance organiza- 
tion, was able over two years ago (because of large 
volume and efficient management) voluntarily to re- 
duce its rate to 24% a month on amounts above $100 
and up to $300, almost a third less than the lawful 
maximum permitted by most state small loan laws. 


v Competition and not legislation may be depended 
upon for a further reduction in rates, when and if 


- possible. 


v Household is concerned not only with the tem- 
porary relief of its customers’ financial troubles.* 
It endeavors to help them attain permanent financial 
security. 


* MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSE- 
HOLDS, a helpful booklet on budgeting family 
income, is offered without charge in advertise- 
ments in newspapers of four and three-quarter 
million circulation, and through the Household 
radio program on the NBC network every 

: Tuesday at 8 P. M., Central Daylight Time. 

Social service workers are invited to write for a copy. 
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Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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LIVING IDEA 


THE Bell System is chiefly people. There is 


four billion dollars’ worth of telephone build- 
ings and equipment but what makes these 
dead things live is the organization, the skill 
and the ideals of the people who operate this 
vast plant. 

The System’s ideals of service are reflected 
through the employees in 24 regional operat- 
ing companies. Each company is adapted to 
the needs of its particular area. Each takes 
advantage of the improvements developed by 
the 5000 members of the Bell Laboratories 
staff. Each avails itself of the production 
economies of Western Electric, which manu- 
factures equipment of the highest quality for 
the whole System. Each makes use of the 
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general and technical staff work done by ~ 


American Telephone and Telegraph. 
The spirit of the people comprising this 
organization is also shown in the attitude of 


the System toward its business. Its policy is © 


to pay a reasonable dividend to stockholders; 
to use all other earnings to improve and widen 
the service. There are more than 600,000 


American Telephone and Telegraph Com- — 


pany stockholders ... and no one person owns ~ 


so much as one per cent of the stock. 
The ideals of the Bell System are working 
in your interest every time you use the tele- 


phone. Through them, you get better and — 
better service and constantly growing value — 


for your money. 
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The Gis of It 


ITH summer vacation ended, and school bells 
swinging once more above city streets and 
country crossroads, this September number of 
Survey Graphic begins with a sheaf of 


articles which tell the story of new educational under- 


takings, or discuss some of the special problems that 
confront us as parents or teachers or as members of the 
community in which Young America is growing up. 


N the great cotton ranches of the San Joaquin 

Valley in California, new techniques in the edu- 
cation of foreign-born children are being worked out, 
new cultural values discovered in the effort to adapt 
public school procedures to the needs of the children 
who “follow the crops.” HusErT PHILLIPS, who knows 
these “migratory schools” at first hand, is dean of liberal 
arts in the State Teachers College at Fresno, California. 


(Page 493). 


HE first of a series of Survey Graphic articles on 

the applications of modern art to everyday living 
in this country and abroad considers the possible con- 
tribution of the “new” architecture to the program of 
the experimental schools (page 496). As headmaster of 
Oak Lane Country Day School, Philadelphia, WILLIAM. 
BurNLEE Curry worked out with the architects one of the 
buildings, designed to conform to educational needs 
rather than to an architectural formula, which he de- 
scribes. One time headmaster of Bedales, Mr. Curry 
has now returned to England to serve as director of 
education at Dartington Hall, Totnes. 


S the tin soldier the real menace to world peace? Are 

the happy warriors who wage their mimic battles on 
our playing fields and in our classrooms inevitably hurry- 
ing toward the Next War? FAaRNsworTH CROWDER, who 
bases his questions (page 499) on his experience with 
little boys and larger ones, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, a former newspaper man, and now a 


teacher of history in a well-known private school on the 
Pacific Coast, 


LDEN HEWITT writes, “I have done some teach- 
A ing among races other than Nordic.. That, and 
the handicap of an illy repressed sense of humor, have 
been a serious detriment to me in acquiring the properly 
sober view of certain aspects of American education.” 
She sends her account of the project method gone wrong 
(page 502) from Berkeley, California, where she is 
acting as director of education for St. Clement’s Church, 
and studying in the graduate school of the university. 


ORMERLY a teacher in both public and private 

schools, and today the parent of a small son and 
daughter and the director of an informal nursery school 
in Westport, Connecticut, where she makes her home, 
ADELAIDE NIcHOLs has a many-sided interest in the com- 
munity experiment in ‘character education which she 
discusses, page 504. ne 


Frew. dusty. records in the attics of several social 
agencies comes the reckoning of a social-work failure 
in terms of dollars and cents and of its menace to public 
health and safety. (page 508). Cart R. Rocers is di- 
rector of the Child Study Department of the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children in Rochester, N. Y., 
a clinic to which children are referred by the Children’s 
Court and other local agencies. Mr. RAPPAPORT, a recent 
Cornell graduate, is on the staff of the same organiza- 
tion. Dr. Rogers writes, “The names used in the article 
are fictitious and the circumstances sufficiently disguised 
to completely protect the actual family. However, all 
the essential facts are true, and based on records of our 
own and other Rochester agencies.” 


AULINE LEADER writes about women wage-earners 
not as an economist or a statistician but as a twenty- 
three-year-old girl who has held numerous factory jobs in 
Greater New York. Her account of the young worker 
in a book bindery (page 514) as well as her recent book, 
And No Birds Sing (Vanguard Press) are proof that 
her spirit has triumphed over poverty, physical handicap 
and ‘The Machine. 
OME reasons for expecting a rising deathrate in this 
country within a decade are set forth (page 510) by 
Henry PratT FAaIrRcHILD, professor of sociology at New 
York University and president of the American Eugenics 
Society, who also points out why,such a development 
need not be “viewed with alarm.” 
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The School Follows the Child 


By HUBERT PHILLIPS 


HE word “school” has come to connote, in 

progressive states, a beautiful building, 

modern equipment, artistically landscaped 

grounds, play-yard apparatus for the smaller 

children—a combined educational, health 

and civic center. But there is not the least 
physical resemblance between such a school plant and the 
ones to be described here. If I were to describe the physical 
appointments of the latter it would be after this manner: 
the building, a rude shack or tent; the equipment, plain 
pine tables with benches along the side, or, in a few cases, 
desks of a kind common to the schoolrooms of a generation 
ago; the playground, a bit of desert with the ubiquitous 
baseball diamond ; the landscaping, none—no grass, no trees, 
no flowers—all this in a state noted for its lavish support 
of education and for the beauty of its school plants. To 
explain such an anomaly demands a brief digression into 
geography and agricultural economics. 

Between the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range Moun- 
tains of California lies a great valley along which flow, in 
opposite directions, two large rivers emptying near together 
into one of the arms of San Francisco Bay. “These two 
rivers determine the fact that what is really one valley bears 
two names, the Sacramento and the San Joaquin. In the lat- 
ter the earliest settlements were made, about a hundred years 
ago, in the eastern part among the foothills. Even today the 
vast majority of the four hundred thousand people of the San 
Joaquin Valley live within thirty miles of the eastern foot- 
hills. The district they occupy is a fertile one of orange groves, 
peach, apricot and fig orchards and vineyards of raisin grapes. 

As one journeys toward the Coast Range, settlement 
grows sparser and sparser until one can see here and there, 
miles apart, only an isolated filling station. Until six years 
ago one came at last to a point, halfway between the rail- 
road and the western mountains, where there stretched 
twenty miles of flat, barren desert without a human inhabi- 
tant. In this plain are today thousands of acres of cotton, 
stretching as far as the eye is able to distinguish objects. 
Great companies, amply financed, have sunk the wells and 
installed the turbine pumps which bring irrigating water 
from a thousand feet below the surface. They now operate 


these enormous acreages, leasing the land from owners that 
a few years ago never expected to see a growing thing on 
their land except the desert flowers of early spring and the 
summer sage brush. 

In the cotton area of the San Joaquin the Mexican, for 
some reason, has come to be almost the sole labor supply. 
He arrives with family and household goods in a car of more 
or less ancient vintage; is content with living quarters which 
offer a little shade and easy access to a water supply; ar- 
ranges cooking and washing equipment for the household and 
is ready for work. 

At first when single men came, or men who had left their 
wives in Mexico, the state’s only concern was to see that 
the camping places conformed to certain rudimentary sani- 
tary requirements; but when whole families began to arrive, 
especially at cotton picking time, for a residence varying 
from a few weeks to six months, the school authorities 
faced a real problem. ‘The California law says that every 
child between the ages of eight and sixteen must be in school. 
Should the state provide educational facilities of some sort 
for the children of the migratory worker or should it ignore 
their presence? ‘To have done the latter would have raised 
no public outcry; in fact, it would probably have been 
approved by many of the employers of such labor. 


HE decision to undertake the education of the children 
Fc the migratory family was primarily due, without 
doubt, to the fact that California has, as an integral part of 
its State Department of Education, a Division of Immigrant 
Education, ably manned (by a woman) and having a phi- 
losophy and a program far more fundamental and compre- 
hensive than the “Americanization” so common in the years 
immediately following the Great War. The latter under- 
taking seemed to some of us to have as its chief objective 
to get the new immigrant to salute the flag, to recite by rote 
that we are ruled by a president, a Senate, and a House of 
Representatives, and that the fundamental law of the land 
is a document called the Constitution. The broader pro- 
gram keeps constantly in mind the fact that many Mexi- 
cans will never return to Mexico, but will reside perma- 
nently in some section of the state, and that they and their 
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children will in time probably become American citizens. 

Most California counties and cities with a large foreign- 
born population thus have a department of Immigrant Edu- 
cation in the school system to prepare foreign-born residents 
for citizenship; help the foreign-born wife and mother to 


adjust herself to her new environment; and, in fact, to do’ 


anything and every- 
thing to assimilate 
alien groups into 
the civic and politi- 
cal life of the 
United States, try- 
ing to help them 
retain “the best of 
the old” while they 
acquire “‘the best of 
the new.” It was 
the director of Im- 
migrant Education 
in Fresno county 
who, some six years 
ago, first faced the 
problem of educat- 
ing the migratory . 
child, or to put it more accurately, the child of the migratory 
worker. Without organization, buildings, or precedent she 
set to work. Only one part of the problem was made easy. 
As the great cotton ranches developed, permanent labor 
camps were established. Rows of one-room ““‘houses’” were 
built; a deep well furnishing plenty of good water was 
drilled; and sanitary surface toilets were constructed. Prac- 
tically every camp contained from ten to thirty children of 
school age which, of course, was a group large enough to 
justify establishing a school. But what about buildings, 
teachers, equipment? ‘The cotton camps are from five to ten 
miles west of the line of permanent settlement where school 
buildings were already located. The boundary lines of the 
school districts containing the permanent schools include 
the great cotton ranches. So, if the trustees of these schools 
had bought a little extra equipment, and perhaps employed 
an extra teacher, it would have been necessary only to trans- 
port the Mexican children to schools already in existence. 
This may sound reasonable, sensible, and economical; but 
nothing of the sort was done. No sooner was such a pro- 
ject suggested than protests from parents poured in, de- 
manding the segregation of the Mexican children in separate 
schools. While holding no brief for those who wish to put 
the human race into compartments according to race, 
color, or nationality, I am bound to say that the 
results in this case were good. What the parents 
feared—the contamination of their children, morallv 
or culturally by the children of Mexican “greasers’’ 
—was a figment of the imagination; but what they 
did not fear—physical contamination—was a real 
danger: practically every Mexican child entering the 
first migratory schools had, according to the official 
reports, “impetigo and pediculosis,” and many had 
graver health defects. 

The trustees of the old established districts were 
not in a mood to increase the taxes of themselves 
and their neighbors to erect school buildings at the 
cotton camps, but they could not escape the support 
of such schools if they were established. The opera- 


A tent school after one of the rare rains in the cotton district 


Family group with their picking bags ready for the cotton field 
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tors of the cotton ranches were therefore persuaded to put 
up some sort of a building and to provide it with a mini- 
mum of equipment—tables, benches, blackboards. Surely 
a teacher entering such a schoolroom for the first time must 
have realized that what her pupils would get out of the 
school must come directly from her own enthusiasm and 
spirit. She lacked all the 
mechanical aids which the 
modern teacher is supposed 
to have at her command. 

In the early days of the 
project, before permanent 
camps became the rule, the 
buildings were often moved 
from place to place follow- 
ing the temporary quarters 
of the cotton pickers. One 
building was even built up- 
on a skid-like arrangement 
to facilitate moving. In a 
few cases a tent stretched 
over a platform was the 
schoolroom. One gusty Feb- 
ruary day a teacher and 
her little group of pupils were huddled around the stove in 
the middle of their tent school trying to keep warm and to 
avoid as far as possible the raindrops which were finding 
every small opening in the canvas roof. Suddenly a sharp 


blast tore the tent loose from its fastenings, leaving the 


teacher and pupils still huddling around the stove but now 
exposed to the full force of the storm while their former 
shelter went rolling across the sticky adobe of a neighbor- 
ing cotton field. 


ITH children and with buildings, such as they were, 

and with the teacher’s salary assured, there remained 
only the selection of the teacher before the new project 
could be launched. The legal authority to choose the 
teacher lay in the hands of the local trustees. Though they 
were lukewarm toward the whole undertaking, in every 
case, they followed the recommendation of the county super- 
visor of Immigrant Education. She, realizing full well the 
difficulties to be faced, knew how much depended upon the 
right teacher. Training was important but equally impor- 
tant for a teacher in such a school was her attitude toward 
the children with whom she would have to deal. If, into 


such a situation a teacher was sent who was always be- 


| moaning her fate and who looked down upon the children 
j in her charge as a group of “foreigners” then she would 
| be unhappy and uninterested and the children would learn 
| little. On the other hand, “good will” has its decided limi- 
j tations. Untold damage has been done by teachers with no 
| other equipment than “attitude.” 

| It is hard to realize the difficulties the teachers of the 
| very first migratory schools had to overcome. The children 
| in most cases knew no English whatever ; a working vocabu- 
tary had to be built up by pictures, dialogue and various 
ingenious devices. Then instruction was pursued along 
fairly conventional lines though some interesting and sug- 
gestive departures from the usual texts and study outlines 
have been made. Art, in which the Mexican child excels, 
offered a fertile field for teacher-pupil contact, and the bare 
walls of most migratory schools are now gay with paintings 
that would do credit to any schoolroom of comparable grade. 
The careful supervision that has helped build 
up these migratory schools has meant many 
weary miles of travel. One school is sixty- 
eight miles from the county seat. 

Some of the earlier difficulties have now dis- 
appeared. While the children who attend the 
migratory schools are here today and on the 
road tomorrow, somewhere in their wander- 
ings most of them have now had contact with 
-aschool. Seldom does a first-grader come with 
no knowledge of English; an older brother or 
sister has given him at least the beginning of 
avocabulary. A special course of study for the 


migratory schools, based on the usual elementary curriculum 
has been worked out. Equipment has been improved, though 
in a school I recently visited the teachers were almost frantic 
because the children could not do good art or written work 
—the table surfaces on which they had to work were so 
rough and uneven the pencils punched holes with distress- 
ing frequency. 

The migratory Mexican brings a problem, not only to 
the community in general, but to the church to which he 
traditionally belongs. The very nature of his life and work 
in the rural sections of California and other western states, 
reduces his contacts with the church to a minimum. But 
if the children do not come to her, the church, like the 
school, will go to the children. On Monday at one migra- 
tory school, Tuesday at another, and so through the school 
week, a car carrying a few nuns from a convent many miles 
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away is waiting on the public road when school is dismissed. 
The children are carefully questioned, in Spanish, as to the 
religious affiliation of their parents, the Protestant children 
are sent on their way and the Catholic children kept for 
catechizing. An interesting sight it is to see the black robed 
nuns walking up and down imparting religious instruction 
to a group of children standing at the edge of the highway 
or seated on the bank of a convenient irrigation canal. 

In the migratory school, economics determine the length 
of the school day. When the first schools were established 
the hours were from seven-thirty to twelve-thirty which 
enabled Jose, Manuel, Carmelita and Maria to join their 
father and mother in the cotton field after the noon rest 
period. It takes the income of the whole family to insure 
food and clothing for the family of the itinerant laborer. 
True, the amount of cotton picked by each boy or girl after 
school hours is not large but the aggregate earned by three 


Pupils of a migratory school—at work in the school- 
room and grouped in the dusty baseball diamond 


or four children means a considerable addition to 
the family income. 

Seven-thirty proved too early for the children 
to get to school, because many of them had to feed 
the younger ones or do the family laundry after 
father and mother had gone to the cotton fields. 
Now the schools run from eight to one with three 
brief intermissions for rest and play. Yet eight to 
one, just as seven-thirty to twelve-thirty, is only 
five hours while the usual school day in California 
is six hours. A five-hour school day is legal provided all 
schools of a particular district so operate, but the migratory 
schools are in regularly established school districts operating 
the usual six-hour school in the permanent settlements of the 
district. The five-hour school is clearly a violation of the 
state school law. ‘To avoid complications state school off- 
cials carefully make no inquiry about hours. On that sub- 
ject they are “officially” ignorant. So many times one has 
reason to inveigh against the tendency of public officials 
to twist the last inch of red tape to hinder some worthwhile 
undertaking, that it is a genuine pleasure to record, in 
this instance, a case of official blindness with a social ob- 
jective. 

The wages of cotton pickers have been declining with the 
price of cotton. In the district under consideration the 
wages paid for picking one (Continued on page 524) 
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Plans for this nursery school building were based on educational needs rather than an architectural formula 
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By WILLIAM BURNLEE CURRY 


Y own acquaintance with modern architec- 
ture dates from the time about three years 
ago, when it was decided to add a Nursery 
School to the Oak Lane Country Day School, 
Philadelphia. The donors of the new build- 
ing were Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, 

and on a day when the plans of a more or less conventional 
building were already well advanced, Mr. Stokowski sug- 
gested to me that we were on the wrong track, and that a 
modern building was more likely to give us what we de- 
sired. At his suggestion I went to see Mr. Lescaze, who 
agreed to plan a new building for us. 

In the office of Mr. Lescaze I felt that I was breathing 
an entirely new atmosphere. I had talked to architects before 
about school buildings and had always found that the exi- 
gencies of the architect’s own stylistic prejudices were thought 
to be more important than the functional needs of the build- 
ing itself. The whole approach of this modern architect 
seemed to me infinitely more intelligent than anything I had 
come across before. He said, in effect: ‘““You have a certain 
problem here: you wish to house so many children, you need 
so much space, your methods demand a certain relation be- 
tween the rooms, and science suggests that the rooms must 


be filled with sunlight and fresh air. We have certain ma- 
terials and engineering devices which were not known when 
the traditional architectural forms were developed. Further- 
more, if we adopted one of these traditional forms, a definite 
limit would be imposed upon our freedom to adapt the 
building as completely as possible to its proposed uses and to 
make the most effective use of modern knowledge. Our 
problem, therefore, is to use an architectural formula based 
on human intention, structural logic and harmonious aspect.” 
These three, he pointed out, have always been inseparable in 
sound architecture 
and are the foun- 
dation of functional 
modernism. 

It is not difficult 
to see why this line 
of thought should 
appeal to one whose 
own work is in 
modern education. 
Those of us who 
are working with 
the progressive edu- 


Classrooms have lots of sunlight 
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cation movement are con- 
vinced that in the con- 
ventional schools there is 
much that has no relation- 
ship whatever to the real 
needs of real children in the 
world in which they are liv- 
ing, but which survives 
merely through tradition and 
inertia. Not only is the civi- 
lization in which the children 
will have to live rapidly 
changing, but our knowledge 
of psychology has made im- 
mense strides and we know 
that if we are to do well by 
the children, we must be 
ready to discard ruthlessly 
methods and subjects and 
ideas which can no longer 
justify themselves, and apply 
freely in our schools all 
that can be learned from the newer knowledge of children. 

There is, it will at once be seen, a strict analogy between 
the two points of view, and it is, I think, largely because of 
the formal analogy that the modern educator finds it so 
easy to work with the modern architect. They ‘speak the 
same language.” I never found, while I was working with 
Mr. Lescaze, that a real school need had to be sacrificed to 
an architectural formula. 

An explanation of the plan as ultimately designed shows 
at once how the principles in question were applied. We 
asked for two classrooms; a covered porch, on which the 
children could rest out of doors in moderately bad weather 
or when the sun was very strong; and an open sun deck, 
with proper drainage, on which children could play on sunny 
days when the ground was still sodden after much rain. 
It will, I think, be admitted that in nine cases out of ten, 
a covered porch blocks the light from some important room. 
By staggering the two classrooms, Mr. Lescaze very ingen- 
iously and simply achieved the following results: the ex- 
posures of all rooms are identical, each having a large corner 
window, the diagonal of which faces south; the covered 
porch keeps light only from the cloakroom, where lack of 
sunlight is not important; the sun deck is fitted harmoniously 
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the Vie houses were placed like the braiches of a tree” 


into the plan by placing it above the cloakroom and covered 
porch, the ceiling height of which can be much less than 
that of the classrooms. 

I should like to turn now to a proposal made by Mr. 
Lescaze for a much larger school building. The problem 
is one in which I have been interested and for which an- 
other plan had been accepted, at the time at which I dis- 
cussed it with Mr. Lescaze. His own suggestion, however, 
offers a most interesting solution of a very difficult problem. 

The proposed building was a boarding-school for a group 
of sixty children. It was planned to house the children in 
four groups of fifteen each, with a classroom and one other 
room (common-room, workshop, and so on) built with each 
house. There would be in addition, a library, an observatory, 
an auditorium, and a central dining-room and kitchen. The 
school was to be built in England where the traditional 
solution of such a problem would be to place the building 
around a quadrangle. To me too, this seemed a natural thing 
to do until I discussed the matter with Mr. Lescaze. The 
sketch he produced was a revelation of the extraordinary di- 
rectness with which a modern architect approaches an archi- 
tectural problem. No attempt whatever was made to adapt 
a traditional form to the situation. In the first place it was 
felt that each house ought to have 
a southern exposure for all the 
children’s rooms and this fact in 
itself was a reason for not dis- 
posing them about a quadrangle. 
He, therefore, placed the four 
houses like branches from a tree, 
reaching out alternately on either 
side of a communicating corridor. 
In each house the corridor itself 
is on the north side and all living 
quarters face south. The houses 
are built on short columns which 
provide both sheltered walks be- 
tween classrooms at the ends of 
the houses, and also opportunity 
for continuous enjoyment of the 
landscape which, near that par- 
ticular site, is soft and rolling and 
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heavily planted with old trees. At the end of each house 
the classroom has an east, south and west exposure and the 
roof, which is partly sheltered, may be used as a sleeping- 
porch. 

At the far end of the main corridor stands a library 
with a circular observatory on its roof. As we enter the 
building we find on the left the offices and an auditorium, 
and on the right the dining-room and kitchen quarters. As 
Mr. Lescaze expresses it, “Such a lay-out is a frank and 
truthful expression of the building. It is believed that its 
plastic image would be stimulating to the imagination of 
its occupants and an encouragement to flexibility of thought 
av contrasted with the stiff and institutional appearance of 
the traditional quadrangle.” . 

To my mind such a design symbolizes qualities at which 
any sound educational system would aim, such as truth- 
fulness, courage, freedom, adaptability and intelligence, and 
for this reason I agree cordially with the architect that it 
cannot help being a most valuable source of stimulation to 
those who should live in it. We are mostly timid creatures, 
terrified of wandering far from the beaten track. In modern 
architecture courage, intelligence and sensitiveness are ap- 
plied to the solution of human problems and nowhere are 
these qualities more needed than in the field of education, 
both in its architecture and in its method. 


HE plan of the Hessian Hills School building, designed 

by Howe and Lescaze, seems to me to be one of beautiful 
simplicity and it is, so far as I know, the first complete 
school unit for a modern school built along the lines of 
modern architecture. The school itself came into existence 
six years ago in Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., to meet the edu- 
cational needs of two families. It now finds itself an edu- 
cational institution attracting world-wide attention. When 
the farmhouse which housed the school after it outgrew 
the limits of the garage which was its first home, burned 
down, the Hessian Hills School Association was formed and 
the determination to build a new plant which would serve 
as a community institution was born. Searching for a build- 
ing which would be adequate for the purpose of modern edu- 
cation and which would meet the fundamental requirement 
of adaptation to function, the building committee came to 
Howe and Lescaze as the architects of the Oak Lane Coun- 
try Day School. 

The teachers and building committee together worked 
out the physical requirements of the school, and they have 
found in the directness and simplicity of the final design an 
expression in steel, glass and concrete of what they are urg- 
ing toward. : 

The school is in a sense a laboratory for progressive 
methods of education and it also serves as a community 
center for the parents. The pupils are boys and girls from 
kindergarten age to junior highschool. The new building 
is to accommodate 125 to 150 pupils, numbering 15 to 20 
to a classroom. 

The aim of the architects in designing this building has 
been to fulfill both physically and insofar as possible through 
honesty of design and construction, spiritually, the needs of 
the school in the most economical manner. 

The general plan of the average school building in Amer- 
ica is a factory lay-out for the inside, with the exterior a 
semi-traditional screen concealing this structure. The screen 
is sometimes interesting, but the structure is always dull. 
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The modern architect and the modern educator, however, 
approach their problems in the same way. As the educator 
does not aim to fit the child’s development into any formal 
pattern, so the architect does not cramp his construction into 
any traditional style. The method of providing for maximum 
space, light, comfort, convenience, integration of various 
units, while omitting mere ornament is usually called func- 
tionalism. Yet functionalism forms only the basis of modern 
design. 

The adequate solution of the material problem is not 
sufficient. In a school building it is necessary to provide a 
stimulating background for the young mind. 


HE problem here involved accommodating the structure 
to sloping ground and this has been turned to advantage. 
Besides eliminating unnecessary stairs, it was desired to pro- 
vide a maximum of open air and sunlight for all of the 


. children. 


The upper classrooms open on a large terrace which forms 
the roof of the classrooms below, which in turn open on a 
terrace of their own. The wide terraces are virtually part 
of other classrooms, since there is a row of French casement 
windows on that side. In the lower story are the workshops ; 
the auditorium, music room and dressing-rooms from another 
wing. 

The construction of the building is principally steel and 
concrete, and although the greatest dimension in this case is 
horizontal, the principle of column and beam is the same as 
that used in skyscrapers. 

In designing this building, the architects have kept in mind 
the activity which is to go on within and without. School 
activity utilizes certain equipment which has a definite part 
in the picture; in the playing fields for example, goal posts, 
swings, tennis courts, swimming pools, diving platforms, 
gymnasium apparatus, laboratory equipment, whether out- 
side or inside the building, instead of being anachronistic 
elements, harmonize here with the architectural form and 
aspect of the building. Elizabeth Moos, the director of the 
Hessian Hills School, has expressed her feeling of the rela- 
tion between modern education and modern architecture, as 
follows: 


66 ODERN schools should be housed in modern archi- 

tecture. Buildings for growing children doing vital 
work must be planned to meet the needs of that particular 
group of human beings. Standardized school buildings are 
an absurdity unless we wish to turn out masses of standard- 
ized individuals conforming to the norm. 

“There are obvious parallels between the philosophy 
behind modern architecture and modern education. Mod- 
ern architects and modern educators are discarding dogmas, 
taking nothing for granted; they are experimental and 
flexible. 

“Neither educators nor architects, if truly modern, accept 
tradition unless it justifies its value for this civilization. Our 
children are to be fitted to take their places in this partic- 
ular type of civilization; they should grow in a physical en- 
vironment in harmony with it. - 

“We work with the child as a whole, architects with the 
whole building. Both must be purposeful, they must func- 
tion. We both work from the inside out and are no longer 
satisfied with artificial facades. And above all we are both 
trying to let in the light.” 


Peace Versus the Tin Soldier 


By FARNSWORTH CROWDER 
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“I belong to the wretched gang. We all belong to it. We are 
born initiated and succeeding generations clutch at the inheritance 
of fear and brutality without a thought, without a doubt, without 
compunction, in the name of God.’’—Conrap. 


OY troops, made in the image of American 
doughboys, were lined up in trenches forti- 
fied with miniature sandbags. At a distance 
across the unspaded onion patch lay the 
enemy lines. Air craft lurked in the back- 
ground. Tanks, borne on continuous rub- 

ber treads, rolled into no-man’s land. Shells—clods of dry 
soil—streamed back and forth. Bombers, going over, re- 
leased golf balls that leveled many a soldier in the dust. 

“Sound healthy fun,” enthused the Headmaster. 

“Yes?’’ muttered his companion, a man who, by the grace 
of good luck, may live another five years in spite of what 
happened to him in France. “I wish to God they knew what 
they were doing.” 

An hour later, the boys were in the school rooms. An 
instructor was pointing out to a geography class some of 
the facts about Canada’s surpassing size, her great resources, 
her splendid achievements—and her comparatively sparse 
population. 

“Sir, why don’t we invade Canada? Gosh, United States 
could take Canada easy.” 

“And then Mexico,” piped another 
imperialistic young voice. “Mexico 
would be soup. A bunch of bombers 
could sneak down there at night, 
blow everything up and be back for 
breakfast, and then we could send 
General Pershing to see if any greas- 
ers was left alive, and if there was, 
why make ’em surrender. It sure 
would be soup.” 

Before the enthusiastic conqueror 
stopped, the fever had spread ; boys 
were peering over the arms of their 


earth and water from there!” A boy, who listens with 
popping eyes, rises mightily as he lifts and pitches a body 
into the throat of the well.... The summer of 490 B. C. 
Twenty thousand Persians overspread the plain of Mara- 
thon. Half that many Athenians close in to avoid Persian 
arrows and smash the invaders back to their ships. Every 
boy who listens is a Greek at Marathon, and when they 
hear, “So the Persians sailed home again,” there is applause 
and a concerted whoop. 

A few days later, the Times announced: 
Bombed by Army Air Force Tonight.” The Academy 
boiled with excitement. Instructors on duty that evening 
felt as if they were sitting on a powder magazine in a 
thunder storm. ‘The usual Friday night movie was shown 
in the gymnasium to an unheeding audience. The film had 
to be stopped, the boys turned out. They went rioting to 
the grounds to watch the bright maneuvers in the sky. The 
turbulence persisted; the following week was the most dis- 
orderly of the year. The stir of battle was in the veins of 
three hundred boys. Rock, gravel, seed-pod and clod fights 
broke out; ankles and arms got twisted, noses bloodied, 
heads bruised ; fisticuffers were operating around corners and 
behind dormitories. 

It was a trifle frightening, though no one was seriously 
alarmed. We were seeing a natural 
manifestation of vital boyish spirit. 
The sport of dividing into gang arm- 
ies, the Blues and Reds, in imitation 
of the air forces, and engaging in 
escape-and-pursuit and in rough and 
tumble combat continued for a couple 
of weeks, to be followed by a long 
period of tin-soldier warfare. 

Ernest Thompson Seton in_ his 
story, Two Little Savages, escaped 
the full implications of his title; but 
the title stands as a good one, only 
another book needs to be written un- 
der it. Bertrand Russell has made 


“City to be 


chairs, releasing bombs on Mexican 


much of boy cruelty—torturing ani- 


villages or sighting machine guns and rere a 
rattling off — Putta, putta, putta, ee : 
putta—! “Gosh, we could take Canada easy 


A history instructor was reading a 
dramatic account of the tribulations of ancient Greece. The 
Phoenecians and Persians were pressing hard upon the 
frontiers. Greece was building her remarkable navy to re- 
-sist her sea-roving enemies. ‘The boys in his class became 
oarsmen; they rocked back and forth in their chairs; their 
ship was bearing down on a pirate of the Aegean. Crash! 
The oarsmen were out of their seats, laying viciously about 
the pirate crew. ... Persia moves on Greece, Darius is 
threatening Athens and Sparta. His messenger, sent to 
warn Sparta, is thrown down a well, with the cry, “Take 


Ss asa mals and playmates. <A recent sport 
among boys at the Academy was cap- 
turing ladybugs and burning them 
with sun glasses to see them writhe. 

Boys at table are greedy; they squabble over an extra 
dessert, grab the last piece of bread from under your nose, 
bear a grudge against the fellow who snatches a larger slice 
of cake. They are quarrelsome and self-centered in play ; 
they contest referee decisions; they will “burn up” a team 
mate who makes a bad move; in an air of righteous wrath, 
they will find an excuse to quit a game that is going against 
them. Few imposed codes are more contrary to boy nature 
than that of sportsmanship. 
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Adventure, to satisfy a boy, must be physical, in three 
dimensions, active, preferably violent. When Wild Bill, 
a popular character in Boys’ Life stories, asks the scouts 
around his camp fire what kind of a yarn they want, the 
answer is: “Make it something war-like, please. I like 
Indian fights.” Youthful admiration, which can warm, to 
the point of blind adoration, goes first to the fighter and 
then to the athlete. 

Boys are loquacious and riotous, yell for the devil of it, 
slam doors, beat on the floor, knock over furniture. They 
are dishonest, vindictive and stingy. 
They interrupt, eavesdrop and spy. 
‘When measured by adult stand- 
ards,” someone has said, “children are 
quite mad.” 

Boys are natural gangsters. Adult 
gangsters are men whose minds were 
mired back in childhood ; the two are 
psychologically of a piece. Boys can 
tell us more about the secrets of the 
character of the gangster, the crimi- 
nal, the hoodlum and the fighter 
than can those gentlemen themselves, 
because, in boyhood, there is a thin- 
ner sheathing of adult hypocrisy, so- 
cial grace and inhibitions. 

It is commonly maintained that 
all crime and violence is anachronistic 
behavior. From the point of view 
of society, this is true. But a reveal- 
ing truth is exactly the reverse. From 
the point of view of the natural child, 
it is social behavior, or socially-ap- 
proved behavior, that is anachronistic. To destroy, to steal, 
to adventure, to win, to stand by the pack—that is Right. 
Teachers, parents, policemen represent the Wrong, the “il- 
legal”; it is only by a long and painful process of nurture 
and education that the child is persuaded to accept any- 
thing else, and then, even as an adult, he only half-believes 
what he has been told and is already repeating solemnly to 
his own children. ‘These walls of morality with which we 
seek to protect ourselves from ourselves are shaky structures ; 
on the silliest pretexts we let the walls go down and range 
in carnage and rapine over glorious battlefields. War, in 
its final analysis, is an assertion of the fundamental rights 
and hungers of the little Boy Blues and their pretty tin 
soldiers; it is a gladsome return to the youth of the world. 

These are hard things to say about our children. They 
are so much loved by parents and misunderstood by teachers 
and romanticized over by adults in general, that the stature 
and nature of them is all fogged. We do not like to hear 
that our childen “are animals and have a very ancient and 
ramified culture, the same in kind as fishes, cats and snakes, 
but more complicated and vivid.” The idea that the ‘“‘nat- 
ural man” is essentially good can be held only by people 
who have never seen a boy hammer a cat’s tail, who have 
not seen the Rats of 46th Place charge the Stoneward Gang, 
or the Academy cadets fall on a comrade opening a box 
from home. : 

By one means and another, we seek to cool and correct the 
impulsive demands that animate the young animal. We lay 
the hand of fear on him; we speak of “character”; we at- 
tempt, often with ironic results, to make him believe that the 


“I'm fighting for a ideal” 
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sweetest rewards in the world square with “good” behavior. 
The degree to which the process is successful varies, of 
course, very widely. Our own sublime inconsistencies de- 
feat us. For instance, we curb the boys who fight for just 
cause on the playground and then turn out by the thousands 
to see prize fighters bashing each other over the heart. We 
condemn them for gang violence and then go off to a foot- 
ball game or an underworld movie, or, better still, take 
them along. 

Recently I stopped a raw encounter between two boys, 
one of whom had gone into it for 
a splendid reason. He commented 
keenly on my interference: ‘Yeah, 
and it was you telling us what a 
smart fighter Tunney is. Maybe I’m 
just as smart. Can’t cha give a guy 
a chanct? And I ain’t fightin’ for 
money; I’m fightin’ for a ideal.” 

Another boy came to my room once 
with a shirt stuffed full of raisin cook- 
ies. I won a confession that he had 
taken them from the quarters of an- 
other boy whom he had made “take 
licks” in a scramble behind the gym- 
nasium. ‘The cookies he defined as 
“spoils of war.” He said: “It was 
you, Sir, was telling how we took the 
Leviathan away from the Germans 
after lickin’ um. What’s the diff?” 

The atmosphere of the whole king- 
dom of moral education is one of this 
kind of confusion; we seek to cloak 
inconsistencies and contradictions. 
Most of us don’t even see them. Seriously and confidently, 
the teachers and guides of youth among us labor to persuade 
the young idea that discipline, restraint and the golden rule 
are the means to wealth, happiness and heaven. But a world- 
ly, extra-curricular classroom, closer to the reality of things, 
has a contradictory code—the code of the fighter, the schemer, 
the gangster, the soldier, the boy. It is the code to which 
most of us, under stress of propaganda, hysteria and ideal- 
ism, will return and return thankfully and with relief. To 
fight, plunder, to pursue and escape, to believe in symbols, 
banners and ideals, to “play the game,” to get dirty, camp 
out, wrestle the elements—we like that. It may be painful, 
but still we like it. The rules and the dynamics of violence 
are given to supporting a whole code of noble standards 
and healthy prohibitions for the human man; but in spite 
of ourselves, we catch our left hand straying away to fiddle 
with a knife edge or a rifle trigger. 


HE steady propaganda of Violence and the Code comes 
from many sources. The motion pictures do their bit; 
the morals of the average movie film are those of the code. 
A “western” at the Academy brings out finger-on-the-trigger 
gunmen for days thereafter. Aviation and war films are like 


food to starving Chinese. Such magazines as War Stories, 


Aces and Battle Stories circulate until they are worn out. 
An examination of the fiction in eight recent copies of two 
of the leading boys’ magazines resulted in this count: war 
stories, 9; aviation, 6; sport, 6; war serials, 4; other type 
serials, 3. Animal, sea, western and comic stories followed 
in the order named. 
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PEACE VERSUS THE TIN SOLDIER 


A group of boys who had witnessed Journey’s End, on 
the stage or on the screen, were discussing the play. They 
had been impressed by the sound of battle, the whistling 
of great projectiles, the taka-taka of machine guns. “Boy, 


wasn’t it spooky at the end where the dug-out caved in!” | 


“Yeh, and the way the candle went out, slow-like! Sure 
keen!” ‘They had been fascinated; no doubts had been 
_ aroused in their minds; war was wonderful! 

A copy of All Quiet on the Western Front traveled from 
hand to hand among eighth-grade boys. Yes, they admitted, 
it sure was disgusting and grim and nasty. But what they 
admitted issued from their lips; what they really felt—the 
lure, the flame of daring—that was in their faces. When 
the call for enlistments goes out again, those lads will not 
hesitate a moment because they read All Quiet, or saw 
Journey’s End and What Price Glory. 

To the youngest generation, the World War is as remote 
as the Spanish War was to me. Already children are sitting 
at father’s or grandfather’s knee, hearing him boast how he 
went A.W.O.L. and the Captain never found it out; how 
he licked an M.P. who got funny; how he laid ’em low in 
Belleau Wood. The folk-lore of battle heroism begins all 
ever again. Books and magazines print it; organizations of 
ex-soldiers exist to keep it alive. 

The new generations cannot know, even from the most 
vivid representations, what the blood and strain and mo- 
notony of modern combat are, any more than one can know 
what gall stones feel like without having some. They simply 
cannot realize, even if they go and stand in Flanders fields 
between the crosses row on row. Instead of realizing, boys 
dip rags in red ink, bandage their limbs and go out to play 
with their tin soldiers. 

To say to a crowd of youngsters that ten million men 
lost their lives is to present them with the figure 1, followed 
by seven ciphers, mounted in a perfectly glorious cloud of 
gun smoke, studded with bursting shells. 

I find that boys (when honest) have very few illusions 
about international amity; they are as doubtful as Hiram 
Johnson, as suspicious as The Los Angeles Times. They do 
not trust Germany; they believe the worst about Russia; 
they are glad when some- 
body at Washington comes 
out for exclusion of Mex- ! 
icans ; they think every Ori- if 
ental is about to lure them il 
into the drug habit. They x 
are worried because our \\ 


army is so small. They are “\\ "4 | 
alarmed when the London __ail\{iijyaumums Sith 


Conference threatens the te 
submarine. ‘Aw, what’s 
the matter with subs? 
They’re swell. Look how | 
you can sneak up on a ship 
and ram it in the belly or 
pop it off with a torpedo. 
Man!” 

Boys seem to understand 
that the next war will be 
a battle of machines, a push- 
ing of buttons, a throwing 
of switches and levers, a 
‘handling of steering wheels 
and “sticks.” The various 
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Behind Admirals and Armies a small boy with a wooden sword 
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popular science magazines report inventions and improve- 
ments in engines of war. Magazines carry fiction accounts 
of the wonders of conflicts of the future. No—boys are 
not fooled about Peace; perhaps because—in their young 
subconscious, which is close to the race mind—they know 
themselves so well and thereby know the future. 

And what answer is there? 

We can trust that the mysteries of puberty and the in- 
fluence of women will continue to aid in subduing the war- 
rior and revising the Code. Society will go ahead- putting 
impulses to sleep under disciplines, inhibitions and standards. 
Ii is encouraging perhaps that nations are going into leagues 
and courts and are beginning to confer together on the re- 
duction of armaments. But war is made by man; to look 
only at the agents of destruction is like seizing and examining 
the revolver and allowing the murderer to get away. Com- 
mendable and absurb. 


T ought to be clear in these psycho-conscious times that. 

while a man learns to discipline himself, blunt resistence 
is a mistake. We cannot destroy the cumulated savage ances- 
try of man; not yet. We must not destroy the tin soldier; 
we must keep him, but try to keep him tin. We must not 
make boys fight less, but allow them, if anything to fight 
more; and meantime find other things to challenge their 
energies. Why not more football, more races, more games, 
more hobbies, more safety valves? We should rejoice in 
anything, short of destruction, which serves to break up the 
dull patterns of so many drab lives—more hazard, gayety, 
travel, chance, change and creation; more science, scholar- 
ship, art, music and dancing, jazz and conversation—what- 
ever, in a life of peace, can make existence zestful and 
render war physically unnecessary ! 

If war is to be exposed to the young boy as an evil, it 
will not be by feeding him or by denying him accounts of 
war and its horrors and stupid monotonies; nor by piously 
and loudly ranting against war. It 
is better to expose the economic, so- 
cial and political motivations of na- 
tions, soldiers and statesmen. Boys 
are quick to condemn hypocrisy and 
deception. It is better to unmask 
propaganda and narrow militant-pa- 
triotism and hot-air ideals. It is better 
to put the youth on his guard against 
mob hysteria; no boy wants 
to be made a dupe of, if he 

ge knows it. It is better to 
i show him the futilities of 
—S conflict, rather than the 
blood, for the blood only 
fascinates him. There is 
much hope in these direc- 
tions; I have tried them. 

If ever there is to be the 
peace so much dreamed of, 
we must look behind the 
Admirals and the Armies 
and the Machines of war 
to the small boy with a 
wooden sword. When 
a Conference is called to 
discuss tin soldiers, we can 
take great heart. 
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Points of View 


By ALDEN HEWITT 


ISS ERFORD smoothed her bright blue and 
red print ruffles and settled the dangling 
beads complacently around her neck. She 
had learned in her training-school days how 
necessary it was to wear color in the school 
room. She always wore quite a lot of red— 

though blue, “Alice” blue—brought out the color of her 
eyes. It was always nice when she could find the two colors 
together as she had in this tasty print. Cheeriness was her 
motto, and never for one moment did it fail to show in her 
garments as well as in her rather strident voice. 

She patted the leafless geranium blooms that she had 
brought with her to the school, into a flaming mound in the 
green vase on her table, and glanced about her school room. 
“Flowers and pictures make a happy environment.” On 
all the many window panes, paper blue birds, “blue birds 
for happiness, children,” alternated with yellow paper 
flowers supported on rigid stems flanked on either side by 
arsenic green leaves, the whole supposedly growing from 
pots, that reflected, slightly off shade, the color of the ge- 
raniums on the desk. Miss Erford had fairly risked her neck 
on the janitor’s tall step ladder to get the top daisies pasted 
into position. 

But now that they were up, the effect was very nice in- 
deed. And the room was nice and cheerful, too. She’d 
been able to do quite a lot with it. Fortunately she had a 
flare for the artistic. And it was neat. Her reputation as 
a pedagogical housekeeper was well established. She always 
had a nice blackboard border. The space beneath was com- 
pletely and uniformly black, except where its dark surface 
was broken by the impeccable Locker system hand writing 
with which Miss Erford posted her assignments. 


\ TO work left from yesterday intruded itself on her to- 

day’s program. “Finish your work, children. Never carry 
over work till tomorrow. No indeed, Mary. I’m surprised. 
Here’s Mary, children, wanting to know if she can’t save 
her work till tomorrow, to add to it. What shall we tell 
her? That’s right. ‘Every day is a fresh beginning.’ Mary 
hasn’t been here very long, has she, or she’d know our 
motto.” (Miss Erford was always careful to make both 
t’s sound in motto. Children had the right to expect their 
teachers to enunciate clearly. Her r’s and s’s were always 
unmistakable absolutes.) “No, Mary, you don’t have to 
stay to finish your work. Miss Erford never makes any one 
stay. Oh, of course if it isn’t complete, Miss Erford could 
not credit it. No, indeed. Could she children ?”’ 

Life was looking particularly roseate to Miss Erford this 
morning. Yesterday she had reported at a sectional meeting 
of teachers and supervisors a project, that had, in the warm 
words of supervisory commendation, ‘‘been a real challenge,” 
“a truly purposeful activity.” Miss Erford smiled to her- 
self as she lifted a copy of her report from her folio. Every 
step of the activity, every word dropped by the way, as she 
had heard it, had been recorded. It had meant hours of 


writing up and typing. She glanced with pride at the 
opening paragraph. 

“Two of my children come from a foreign home. Both 
the boy and the girl have been sick at various times, during 
the school term. After a visit to the home, which I found 
painfully unkempt and dirty—I put the class on the job. 
We discussed standards of homemaking and homekeeping. 
I talked to Mr. Fernandez and asked him if I might bring 
the class out to visit his place and to help him improve it. 
I explained our objective, thoroughly. He was heartily in 
sympathy with our plans and assured us that we might use 
the place as if it were our own. We went several times. 
Following is a detailed report of the group discussions and 


the way we developed the unit of work.” And she knew © 


that at the end of the fifteen-page report stood the words, 
“There has been complete cooperation and thorough ap- 
preciation on the part of the family.” Cooperation! Ap- 
preciation! Too much. The woman had actually tried to 
feed them. ; 

The paper had met with much approval. Except for that 
primary supervisor. ‘Danger of inferiority complex in the 
family” indeed! Miss Erford remembered her own super- 
visor’s championing statement: ‘According to the scientific 
viewpoint, Miss J ... ., the opinion of the majority is of 
more value than that of the individual. I think I am right 
in saying that in the opinion of this meeting, Miss Erford’s 
work is the outstanding lesson report of this convention, 
and as such should be forwarded to the University. All 
those in favor?” 

She recalled with distaste that a few seemed influenced 
by the doubter; but the majority had been enthusiastically 
in accord. A copy of her report was now on its way to the 
University committee, bearing on its neat cover the words, 
“Best Lesson Procedure.’ Later it would be used as a 
standard for other teachers, by which to gauge work. Miss 
Erford arranged her five dollar permanent (why pay more?), 
looked again at her report, and leaned over to read the 
verse of Edgar Guest which she kept pinned to the cover 
of her folio, “as a little morning thought.” 


UAN BAUTISTA FERNANDEZ sat on his steps and 

propped his chin into his cupped palms. His dark eyes 
roamed over the landscape with a half dazed expression. 
For a week he had not known his own casa. Indeed, he 
scarcely knew it now. What was it the strange Americano 
teacher had said to him when she first came to see him? 
So many words, “like bullets” Juan Bautista had thought 
as he listened. But she had said something about “visiting,” 
“coming to see you,” “bringing the little ones.” Yes, yes— 
Manuela had been lonely in this so strange a country. He 
had expanded at the thought of neighborliness. He had 
been courteous. “Si, sefiora, all thy little ones—the house 
and all that is in it is yours.” 

Juan Bautista had been rather proud of his home. “Justa 
lak Americano,” he had said to Emanuela when they had 
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moved into the place. The Americano who owned it had 
let them have it at a cheap rent. It was not far from the 
school. The children would learn to speak fine English. 

But sickness had come; there was little sun in this country 
as compared with Mexico. The kitchen waste that had 
dried so well in the yard in his own land lay wet and smell- 
ing for months in this queer country. Manuela was lonely. 
Americanos were so busy. No neighbors had called. There 
had been no music from other casas: no gay bailis where 
every one went whirling about to the music of the mando- 
lin’s tinkle. 

Then the sefiora with hair scalloped like the summer squash 
had come. But did she recognize no costumbre? Was it 
then in this America, that phrases of politeness were un- 
known? “My house is yours;” truly he had meant it—to 
welcome her and hers. But for her to change, to adjust, to 
destroy his property? Yet when Manuela had made a 
refresco of lemons, the scarce white sugar and their own 
pump water, to offer to the busy mob, had it not been taken 
out of her hands and set aside by this same sefiora who 
seemed to be everywhere? She would not even allow his 
own Juanito a sip. Did not American children drink, then? 
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No one in the homeland would have refused to accept re- 
freshment from their hostess. Not the veriest babes there 
lacked so much the afabilidad. Juan’s eyes darkened again, 
and his hand moved half unconsciously toward his left 
armpit. The pump was padlocked now. He must travel some 
distance for water. Why had not the Americano from whom 
he had rented the place told him that the water would be free 
but for six months? The steps on which he sat were mended. 
Two of the boys had done that the other day, but they 
would not let Juanito even hold the nails. 

The pigsty had been cleaned. Men had come at the 
sefiora’s bidding and done this. But the lordly young 
Americanos had paid the men. In Lucia’s sight they had 
degraded her father by paying for work done on his hacienda 
—and they guests of his house. Three Americano girls had 
washed dishes in Manuela’s kitchen. But they would not 
drink the refresco. His jaw settled into more stubborn lines. 

A Ford rattled into the newly cleaned door yard. A cheer- 
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ful American voice shouted greeting. Juan Bautista stood 
up glowering. ‘“Go-to-’ell,” he growled, and with the 
curious movement of right hand toward left armpit, he 
stumbled into the house, banging the door after him. 

“Those damn Mexicans,” exclaimed another American 
voice. “Got the manners of pigs. Ought to be run out of 
the country.” 


OR five days little Lucia had been almost invisible. 

After that first morning, when she had stood smiling 
beside her mother in the doorway, to welcome the class, she 
had slid about like a shadow, with no word for any one. 
Now, on this morning, as she started toward the door on her 
way to school, she burst into a fit of uncontrollable weeping. 
Manuela gathered her to 
her substantial bosom 
and crooned over 
the sobbing 
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screamed into her mother’s face. “Typhoid Luce, they-a 
call me, thos-a boys. That so beautiful Elsa, she say ‘so-o. 
dir-r-ty.’ Never can I spik-a in the school no more.” 

Juanito faced his father: “No, I weel not do as you 
say. .. Who you theenk you are? Big bum! My-a ticher 
and all-a the children see how beeg bum you are. Thees-a 
place—they make clean. You know nawthing. I weel go 
to the town as I plees. I am Americano.” 

Local paper: “A fine piece of community work has been 
done through the instigation of one of our most progressive 
teachers—Miss Erford. To Miss Erford should go the 
community’s thanks for the hygiene project she has developed 
with her sixth-grade group, in cleaning up and making 
sanitary the home of one of our Mexican families. The 
children’s participation has been remarkably important. 
From it they have learned many lessons in practical sanita- 
tion, in a real life situation.” 

Friend, to primary supervisor: “Oh, for pity’s sake, Mary, 
stop kicking against the pricks. She’s been offered an aw- 
fully good position on the strength of that hygiene project. 
You bet I’m going to try that kind of thing next year. 
Well, what if Lucia did fail, and Juan is up in the juvenile 
court? That hasn’t anything to do with the fact that it 
was a grand activity.” 


Connecticut Bends the Twig 


By ADELAIDE NICHOLS 


66 HEN you look at a child,” says a character 

; in a recent novel, “you never can believe 

he will grow up to disappoint you.” . And 

the saddest part of such a disappointment 

‘is that as the parent or as a member of 

the community, you and not the child, are 

to blame for his failure. If with all the new and costly 

gadgets that we have acquired for the education of our 

young, we should find we were educating the bandits and 

bootleggers of the future, it would be a bitter blow. Yet 

if we are to avoid it, we must be watchful of certain indi- 
cations that are not far to seek. 

In the weekly newspaper of a pleasant New England town 
which prides itself on its educational facilities and the 
wholesome environment that it provides for its children, I 
read items far less lurid than those in the city tabloids but, 
I often feel, more portentious. 

BOYS WHO STOLE GOODIES ARE KNOWN. Another break 
has been reported at the Bedford Junior High School Cafe- 
teria. Someone entered the building Monday night and 
stole soda and ice cream and in addition damaged some appli- 
ances. [he authorities feel certain it is the work of boys 
who are familiar with the school and the cafeteria. 

YOUTHS BELIEVED RESPONSIBLE FOR HENHOUSE FIRE. 
Boys anxious to hear the clanging of fire engines are thought 
to have been responsible for a fire which destroyed a hen 
house. A pail of inflammible liquid was found in the build- 
ing after the flames had been extinguished. 

YOUTH GETS SUSPENDED JAIL TERM FOR HORN THEFT. 
The boy plead in his defense that he did not take the horn 
from a car but found it beside the car. The prosecutor 
made him admit that he knew where the horn belonged but 
took it just the same. 

BIKE STOLEN. ‘This is the second bicycle that has been 
stolen during the past week. 

SIX BOYS ROB A YOUNG LAD OF A DOLLAR. ‘The police are 
investigating a complaint of a local young lad who was 
robbed of a dollar by a gang of six boys ranging in age from 
twelve to sixteen years. “The boys concerned have already 
established a very detrimental record with the police. The 
gang was rounded up by Officer Jones. 

TWELVE-YEAR-OLD PRESENTS PROBLEM TO LOCAL OF- 
FICIALS. A twelve-year-old boy was taken in yesterday by 
the authorities on a third offense for stealing and he will be 
tried in a special session of the Juvenile Court on Thursday 
morning. This boy was first arrested for stealing money. 
Then he stole a bicycle and has been on probation since last 
January. His period would have been up on Friday but the 
urge to steal again prompted him and he helped himself 
to some golf balls at the Country Club. 


F these were rare or startling incidents they might soon 
be forgotten by all save the owners of the bicycles and 
the boys. But the frequency of such reports and the certain 
knowledge of many occurrences which never get into the 
papers arouses a suspicion that it takes more than modern 


school buildings to educate modern youth. A respectable and 
prosperous community may do much through taxation and 
philanthropy to set the stage for the training of its young 
and still not be proof against the failures. The whole coun- 
try has witnessed the seeming paradox of a mounting bill of 
education, increasingly elaborate school machinery, and a 
heavier and heavier burden of juvenile delinquency and 
crime. In the face of the enormous strain which modern 
America has put on ethical concepts and spiritual values, 
the schools have been concerned in the main with what Dr. 
Briggs called at a recent educational conference, “the fetish 
of the physical.” 

It does not require research by distinguished scholars, per- 
haps, to recognize that the heart of the educational task is 
actually the development of character. Indeed it has been 
tacitly assumed all along that this was somehow being 
achieved without special consideration. But when the astound- 
ing discrepancy between our school machinery and its effect 
on character is frankly faced, a task is presented for the best 
thought in the educational field. 


N the last few years certain personalities and certain edu- 

cational foundations have emerged conspicuously in this 
field,—the Character Education Institute at Iowa Univer- 
sity from which came Dr. Frank Shuttleworth to work with 
Dr. Mark A. May in the Graduate School of Education at 
Yale,—Dr. Percival Symonds of Columbia and others. Re- 
search which attempts to get at the root of the forces that 
develop character has been undertaken in several centers, 
and experiments which focus on the problem of expert guid- 
ance are underway. . 

One of these experiments is at Norwalk, Connecticut, 
where the newly established Bureau of Character Education 
Research of the Connecticut State Board has had the super- 
vision of the Yale School of Education in making the Nior- 
walk schools a laboratory for some of its studies. Norwalk 
was chosen partly because of its relative nearness to Yale so 
that close guidance and cooperation could be easily main- 
tained, and partly because it was not a large city nor yet a 
distinctly rural community but shared some of the problems 
of each. It contained representatives of most of the typical 
agencies devoted to Child Welfare and had in its superin- 
tendent of schools, John Lund, an educator who was in sym- 
pathy with the experiment Yale was initiating and well 
qualified to aid in its application and development. 

Two major lines of attack on the problem were laid out. 
One was to educate the teaching force on the technical as- 
pects and the principles of character training. The other 
was to provide community education which should give the 
schools the necessary cooperation. 

For the schools setting themselves to build character must 
deal with children whose character has already been shaped 
by the community outlook and example. To struggle single- 
handed against outside influences would be a difficult task. 
But the Yale studies have pointed out several ways of 
strengthening the school’s power. 
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One is by coordinating the aim within the departments 
of the school so that the emphasis on character which has 
appeared sporadically shall be a major preoccupation for all 
teachers in all parts of the educational scheme. Not that 
the subject shall loom large in classroom discussion: no one 
ever achieved character by talking about it. But the activi- 
ties and inter-relations of a child’s life at school should con- 
sistently exercise him in right paterns of life so that the 
things he does every day rather than the things he is told 
shall predispose him to fine living. 

Another avenue of strength for the school is to ally itself 
with other agencies that touch children at different points. 
In Norwalk, a Child Welfare Council was formed including 
the public and private organizations 
that dealt with children—the depart- 
ments of health and charities, the 
county commissioners, the various re- 
ligious societies, the Scouts and other 
recreational groups, the Parent- 
Teachers Association and the League 
of Women Voters. This Child Wel- 
fare Council has carried on a course in 
character education in its relation to 
the home, the school, the church, and 
the community. The course was given 
by Ruth White Colton, the director of 
the Bureau of Character Education, 
and was so largely attended that it 
had to meet in several sections. 

The courses for the teachers in the 
technique of using school work as a 
means for building character were 
under the direct leadership of the 
authorities carrying forward the Yale 
studies. Ninety-five per cent of the 
teachers in the Norwalk schools en- 
rolled voluntarily for this work and 
paid to take the courses. A part of 
the work was to map out for each 
teacher’s department plans that called 
for informal and indirect methods of 
giving in the daily work such experi- 
ences as lead to desirable character 
development by the force of re- 
peated activities. 

For the last two years these plans have been carried into 
action under the teachers that initiated them. Here and there 
one of them is of special interest and originality. Most of 
them are, taken by themselves, the sort of cooperative proj- 
ects that good school systems have always provided to evoke 
responsibility, perseverance, tolerance, the ability to follow 
leadership and to assume it when necessary. Such was an 
art project in which a club made complete sets of folders for 
the use of the lower grade teachers and arranged exhibitions 
in the dreary lower halls of the school house so that an at- 
tractive miniature gallery was ready to welcome both pupils 
and visitors. They landscaped and planted the school grounds 
connecting this activity with nature study and with the litera- 
ture of nature under a teacher.who distinctly conceived the 
work as promoting “reverence, an appreciation of beauty, 
neatness and thoroughness.” 

Another undertaking was the equipping of a fourth, fifth 
and sixth grade reading-room. ‘Three elementary school 
’ classes, working through children’s committees, collected and 
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“When you look at a child you never can believe he will 
grow up to disappoint you” 
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made furnishings, brought together a library of books and 
Magazines and supervised the use of the room as a center 
for interesting leisure-time activities that furnished the in- 
centive for completing the regular classroom tasks. Hospi- 
tality was extended to other classes and to parents with the 
little room as a gathering place. Visits were made and en- 
tertainment given and received there with a sense of owner- 
ship and understanding of the value of property more keen 
because of the effort that had been made by the children 
themselves. Since one of the most often-listed character 
problems is a lack of respect for property, this was a signal 
opportunity to combat that feeling, prevalent especially in 
public schools as in other public places, that what “somebody- 
else” pays for is not ours 
to conserve and cherish. 

One group of boys 
who had marred their 
desks were asked to 
bring materials from 
home and sandpaper and 
varnish the desks during 
the workshop period. 
They responded with 
great interest but found 
the task long and tiring, 
—a genuine “lesson” in 
the high cost of heedless- 
ness, 

Several of the activi- 
ties brought into play 
civic interests and the 
pleasure of being part of 
a larger world than that 
centered on oneself. 
One class made its dra- 
matic and literary work 
a means of entertain- 
ing the residents in the 
Home for the Aged; 
and a manual-training 
class planned the Christ- 
mas celebration for the 
crippled children and 
made the gifts in their 
own shop. 

In the high school years, the opportunities grew with the 
children. An experiment in critical thinking gave fresh 
impetus to the whole undertaking. A hundred students of 
American history were divided into an experimental group 
of seventy and a control group of thirty and given tests for 
the purpose of gauging the individual student’s reaction to 
propaganda material on international subjects. Next the 
experimental group studied nine pamphlets on methods of 
propagandists in peace time and in war time. The control 
group studied a book on world peace. Following this study 
the two groups repeated the previous tests. “The results 
showed that the experimental group had gained insight into 
the real motives of men and that they were inclined to be 
more tolerant in their views. Such a study clearly indicated 
that pupils can be taught to think in a critical manner when 
they have the facts on both sides of a given question.” 

A senior English class studied Galsworthy’s story of The 
Pack and made it a test of their own crowd psychology in 
a series of discussions in which (Continued on page 535) 
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THE GREAT-AUNT 


STUDENTS 


HERE is a difference of centuries in the backgrounds 

of these generations: Great-aunt, muttering, while she 
was being sketched, of a pogrom more vivid to her than the 
present—and the Teacher, product of city schools, buying 
her bargains and finding her folk-tales at Klein’s; the 
Talmudist rocking over his limited reading—and the Stu- 
dents, who swarm the public libraries. Ruth Light, an artist 
in her early twenties, showing promise at Cooper Union, 
later developing under Winold Reiss, found herself, one day 
about a year ago, filled with the urge to make a record of 
the people from whom she comes. She wandered from New 
York’s East Side to the Bronx, finding her subjects among 
the orthodox who had to be won over to a violation of 
that commandment against graven image, and among her 
friends. Dozens of portraits resulted and met with ap- 
proval recently at an exhibit at the Montross Gallery. 
Meanwhile her mission had expanded. Palestine offered her 


the kaleidoscope of the whole Diaspora. She has now gone 


to record the people who are spending themselves to make 
a spiritual background into a working reality. —F. L. K. 
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We Pay for the Smiths 


By CARL R. ROGERS and MITCHELL E. RAPPAPORT 


“¢ EAR Miss Clansy you havent got eny rub- 
ber there that will fit the children 12% 
814 714 Miss Clansy you dont have enny 
ladys clothes so I am going to tell you I 


havent a thing only what I have on I am 


to go to the Hospital to morning I cant 
go I have nouthing to wear no underwear or Petcoats I am 
so discarige I dont what to do the shape I am in I have to 
worrie all the time the poor little baby havent got a dress or 
enithing to wear Mr Smith hasent got enny work I am most 
crazy Your truly, Mrs. Smith 

“Miss Clancy will you send me some soap I got to wash 
something out for the children I havent got 5 cents to get 
enny.” 

At first reading, this letter might not impress one as that 
of an important character, but when one knows that since 
1914 the community has spent more than twenty-eight 
thousand dollars on this humble letter writer and her fam- 
ily, one begins to realize Mrs. Smith’s importance. ‘This 
twenty-eight thousand dollars is but a beginning. Before 
the last child becomes sixteen, the community is already 
obligated to spend at least twenty thousand dollars more. 
The cost of these children beyond the age of sixteen is a 
prospect too staggering even for calculation. Perhaps a 
kindly and deadly epidemic—but no, the public health au- 
thorities will prevent that! 

It is a sobering and instructive exercise to consider the 
case of the Smiths. In 1907 Raymond Smith, a. shift- 
less young painter with an amiable disposition, met Daisy 
Schuyler, the frowsy heroine of this tale. Raymond had 
previously lived with a young woman whose family was 
known as “the dirty Dentons,” but when she left him to 
take up residence with a Brooklyn Negro, he was well 
pleased to accept Daisy as a substitute partner. Although 
neither Raymond nor Daisy was heavily encumbered with 
this world’s goods, each brought a memento of previous 
liaisons. Raymond had a daughter named Grace, and Daisy 
brought with her three-year-old Gladys, fathered by Daisy’s 
alleged husband, now deceased. Other children were not 
slow in coming and by 1912, when they moved to Roch- 
ester, Raymond Jr., Steven, and Nora had been added to the 
family line. Up to this time the family was self-sustaining. 

It was in the winter of 1912 and ’13 that the Smiths 
came to Rochester. It was a hard winter for the group. 
‘There were frequent moves to dodge the rent while Mr. 
Smith kept up a futile search for work. In February a 
neighbor requested help for the family, and a church worker 
went to the home. The worker pictured Mrs. Smith as a 
well-meaning, industrious woman, too proud to take the 
milk and clothing that- were offered. Was this a critical 
point in the family tragedy? Certainly never again do we 
find any member of the Smith family objecting to relief, 
nor is there to be any further evidence of family pride. 

During the following summer Mr. Smith not only worked 
but began payment on a house into which the family moved. 


The house was located in an alley, but it was roomy enough 
and, at first, Mrs. Smith kept it tolerably clean. This 
seems to mark the high-water mark of prosperity in the 
Smith fortunes. 
given assistance, and this story of summer prosperity and 


ni reel baal 


During the winter the family was again © 


winter poverty was repeated in the four following years, — 


with variations only in the types of assistance. Now it was 
groceries and a bed and mattress which were supplied. Next 
the father was given a job with the city. Medical care in 
large quantities for several members of the family formed 
a sort of continuous undertone to the intermittent melody 
of relief. 

Meanwhile the family birthrate showed no signs of de- 
cline. The years 1915-1919 saw four new claims upon 
charity added to the Smith family: Robert, Isabelle, Laura 
and Clarence. The fact that all four of these were destined 
to fill places in schools for the mentally defective was as 
yet mercifully concealed from the organizations which were 
striving to keep the family clothed and fed. 


N: 1919 the fecundity of the second generation was first 

expressed. Grace, now eighteen, came home from a trip 
to Buffalo, bearing her first-born child, illegitimate, to be 
sure. Soon after this she left the home, and we have no 
record of her further fortunes, save for rumors in 1927 that 
she had made a “respectable” marriage. A few months 
later, in April 1920, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, as yet unmar- 
ried, had occasion to congratulate sixteen-year-old Gladys 
on her simultaneous marriage and eénfinement. Gladys at 
this time left the family hearth for her husband’s home, 
and we cannot continue in this story the saga of her ad- 
ventures. Suffice it to say that she and her brood were 
well cared for by several of the local charitable organiza- 
tions until the time that they left the city. 

In the period from 1920 to 1922 the number of small 
children in the Smith home grew from seven to nine. ‘The 
older children were known throughout the neighborhood for 
their rowdy behavior, their stealing, and their general law- 
lessness. One of their more playful escapades was to throw 
watermelon rinds at the sleeping baby of their next. door 
neighbor while Mrs. Smith sat on the porch and laughed. 
According to the records of the public health nurses, the 
children were in miserable physical condition in spite of 
much free care. All of them were enuretics (there was no 
physical basis for it, doctors said) and the filthy condition 
of the home with its front yard heaped with junk was note- 
worthy. 

Mr. Smith was now a confirmed panhandler, though 
whether this was due to innate characteristics, to the ease 
with which relief was obtained, or to his growing discourage- 
ment with the size of his family, it is impossible to state. 
He succeeded always in obtaining relief, yet we know that 
he was making payments on his house and was even putting 
money in the bank. He purchased a player piano while the 
children’s shoes were being supplied by charity. 
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It was during the era of the player piano that Mrs. Smith 
made her one bid for newspaper fame. She deserted for 
four carefree days in spring while newspapers carried sob 
stories of “nine little ones left without a mother,” and 
Mr. Smith showed reporters the player piano and a gold 
wrist watch, newly purchased, as proof of his affection for 
his Daisy. At the end of four days she returned, and, like 
a wise wife, refused to tell where she had been. The rou- 


_ tine of life went on as before, and in December Mrs. Smith 


was again attending the free pre-natal clinic at one of the 
hospitals. 

John, whose birth occurred in January 1923, came into 
the Smith home at a critical time. Social agencies had grown 
weary of welldoing which brought no results—weary of 
truant children, children who stole, children who stayed 
away from home for days—weary also of a mother who 
was now described as “obviously subnormal” and a father 
who would not work even when jobs were obtained for him. 
With the supporting testimony of four agencies, the case 
was taken into Children’s Court in an effort to remove the 
children on a plea of insufficient guardianship. The family 
was placed on a month’s probationary oversight. During 
this period the children continued to steal, stay away from 
school and to torment their neighbors. Consequently, at the 
close of the probationary period all the children except baby 
John were committed to the childplacing agency. The baby 
was left with his parents, for it was felt the care of one 
child and the possible return of others would be an incentive 
to the Smiths to maintain a suitable home. The burden 
would be one commensurate with their ability. 

The experiment started off rather auspiciously. Mr. 
Smith obtained some work. He “bought” a car, by the sim- 
ple process of making a $10 down 


payment, and he was successful “> 

even in borrowing money for the ae pase 
license plates. At least one notable xe ws 
excursion was made in this car. ; 
Whether a tardy conscience be- 
gan to reprove the Smiths after 
sixteen years, or whether they felt 
that the children would be re- 
turned sooner if the formalities 
had been observed, we do not 
know. At any rate the pair drove 
to a neighboring town and were 
married. 

Surrounded now by the cloak of 
legality and harried by her sister- 
in-law for her neglect of her chil- 
dren, Mrs. Smith appealed to the 
childplacing agency for the return 
of Clarence and Fred. An opti- 
mistic investigator found the home 
conditions had improved, and the 
return of the two boys was au- 
thorized. These two youngsters, 
borderline mental defectives, 
brought the family group up to five. The load was too 
creat for Mr. Smith. While supporting two, he kept the 
family ark above water; loaded with two more it began 
to sink, and Mrs. Smith, within six weeks of her marriage, 
was sending out one of her usual SOS calls: “We are 


maried now and have some of the children home will not 


“Social agencies grew weary of well doing that brought no results 
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be able to get milk for the baby after today just as soon 
as he goes to work will let you know I am only asking you 
this for my poor childrn sake will thank you very much 
from Mrs. R. G. Smith.” 

The old story of intermittent work and relief began 
again. Mr. Smith resisted every effort to find employment 
for him until threatened with a charge of vagrancy; then 
he secured work as a taxi-driver for some time. <A taxi- 
drivers’ strike, however, put him back on the charity lists. 
Mrs. Smith, meanwhile, was allowing the : 
home to slide into an unimaginable state ¢ 
of filth and disorder. Her first legitimate 
pregnancy ended in a miscarriage in 1925. 

At the time of the birth of the thirteenth ~ | 
child in October 1926, the home situation was 

again a neighborhood scandal. A night visit 

would have disclosed Mr. and Mrs. Smith sleep- 

ing with the new baby in one bed; three dirty chil- 
dren huddled together on the uncovered mattress of 
another bed; the third bed completely surrendered 
to the bedbugs.. 

One last effort was made to prod the Smiths into 
decency, if not respectability. From February to 
August 1927 the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty. to Children gave intensive supervision and 
more relief was obtained, but home conditions im- 
proved very little. Father was more cantankerous 
than ever before in the family history. He said 
the public nurses were “a bunch of old maids 
snooping around interfering in his business.” On 
one occasion when told that unless conditions im- 
proved, it would be necessary to remove the chil- a 
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dren, he said he did not care. He and Mrs. Smith refused 
to take seriously the “childish prank” of seven-year-old 
Clarence who, in a vicious moment, pushed a neighbor’s 
small boy over a 100-foot cliff. The four-year-old victim 
miraculously escaped serious injury, and the Smiths insisted 
that “Clarence was just in (Continued on page 527), 


When Our Deathrate Goes Up 


By HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


T is a striking fact, though seemingly little 

recognized, that the deathrate in the United 

States has been barely holding its own since 

1920, in spite of all the advances in sanita- 

tion, medicine and surgery that have taken 

place. Even more striking is the virtual cer- 

tainty that within a decade the deathrate will begin to go 

up, and that by the end of a generation it will be at least 

two or three points higher than at present. This latter fact 

has hitherto received very little attention, even from special- 

ists in vital statistics. When it begins to seep through to the 

general public it is bound to create profound consternation, 

unless the public mind is prepared for it in advance, and 

equipped to understand its real meaning. A low deathrate 

has always been regarded as a ground for national pride, and 

a declining deathrate has been accepted as a proof of im- 

proving hygienic and social conditions. A rising deathrate 

is sure to arouse widespread dismay, and to call forth a host 

of pessimistic explanations and Jeremiads of various sorts. It 

is the purpose of this article to take the first step in familiar- 

izing the ordinary thoughtful citizen with the true nature of 

the social situation which is leading up to this event, and to 
allay his misgiving concerning it. 

In point of fact, the impending increase in the deathrate 
is a natural and unavoidable consequence of social changes 
which have been going on in this 
country for some time, and which 
in themselves are neither dis- 


purposes is actually worked out in great variety of detail. 
Assuming that long life is a valuable desideratum, which is 
the axiom upon which all societies proceed in their sanitary 
policies, then the expectation of life is a direct index of the 
satisfactoriness of vital conditions, just as the deathrate is 
popularly supposed to be an inverse index. But the expecta- 
tion of life is accurate, and the deathrate is not. 

There is, indeed, a direct relationship between the expecta- 
tion of life and the deathrate, which is of the highest impor- 
tance, but is quite generally obscured. This can be most 
easily understood by considering a stationary population. In 


order to get away from the idea of rates, which are likely 5 


to be very confusing, let us think of a sample population of 
1000 (which is the basis upon which most vital statistics are 
reckoned ). 

Let us suppose not only that this population is stationary, 
but that the mortality conditions are constant, that is, that 
exactly the same number of people die every year. Let us 
further suppose, for clearness of exposition, that the average 
age at death is the actual age at death, that is, that every- 
body dies at the same age. In that case, the deathrate would 
be exactly equivalent to 1000 divided by the expectation of 
life. : 

This will become clear by an examination of Chart I. Let 
us suppose, first, that the population is composed of fifty 
groups, each comprising twenty 
individuals, the first group one 


creditable nor unfortunate, but 
on the contrary salutary. 

In the first place it is well to 
recognize that deathrates are nat- 
urally deceptive, and may lead to 
very erroneous conclusions, espe- 
cially when considered as an in- 
dex of general hygienic or mor- 
tality conditions. It is quite pos- 
sible for a country with very 
excellent health and living condi- 
tions to have a higher deathrate 
than another which is distinctly 
inferior in those respects. 

Very much better than the 
deathrate, as an index of mor- 
tality conditions, is the expecta- 
tion of life. This is simply an- 
other name for the average age 
at death. In its basic form it is 
‘figured from the age 0, and is 
nothing more than the number of 
years that the average new-born 
baby may expect to live. But it 
may be figured from any subse- 
quent age point, and for actuarial 


That the American population 1s rap- 
idly moving toward a stationary level in 
which births will not exceed deaths 1s 
a fact which statisticians have pointed 
out. While the process may dismay the 
real estate developers, it might offer at 
least some hope for the traffic problem! 
We have been accustomed to think of it 
in terms of the falling birthrate. Here, 
however, Professor Fairchild points out 


another factor which so far has dodged 


recognition. Within ten years, he com- 
putes, we shall see the beginning of a 
substantial rise in the deathrate. This 
will not be an occasion for national mis- 
giving but, if we realize the causes, a sal- 
utary sign. Professor Fairchild’s present 
paper, which he 1s giving this month 
before the International Population Con- 
gress in Rome, carries on the discussion 
of some of the questions raised in the 
special issue of Survey Graphic for 
April, Science Looks at People, and will 
be followed by other articles on people 
and science during the coming year. 
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year old, the second two years 
old, and so on until the highest 
group is reached at fifty years. 
Every year this upper group dies 
off en masse—that is, the average 
age at death, or expectation of 
life, is fifty. To keep the pop- 
ulation stationary, of course, 
twenty babies must be born each 
year, that is, the lowest group 
must be reconstituted to make up 
for the loss of the upper group. 
Since there are twenty persons in 
each of these groups, and the to- 


al 


a ele i tee ble tee 


tal population is 1000, the birth-— 


rates and deathrates are equal 
(which is always the case in a sta- 
tionary population, barring mi- 
gration’) and both are twenty, 
which is precisely 1000 divided 
by the expectation of life, fifty. 
If, now, we suppose that the 
expectation of life is 100, each 
group will then be composed of 
ten persons, and the birth- and 


t 
1 Note: Migration is disregarded 


throughout this paper. 
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NO. OF PERSONS) NO. OF PERSONS 


Population 1000 
Expectation of life 50 
Deathrate 20 


Population 1000 
Expectation of life 100 
Deathrate 10 


deathrates will be ten, which is 1000 divided by 100. Sim- 
ilarly, whatever the expectation of life, the equation remains 
the same. It is also obvious that no matter how many thou- 
sands the population actually numbers, the size of the birth 
and death groups is increased in exact proportion to the size 
of population, so that the relationship between deathrate and 
expectation of life remains unaltered. 

But obvieusly these examples contain one or two supposi- 
tions contrary to fact. Would a closer approximation of the 
illustrations to the facts of life alter the conclusions? 

First of all, in actual life people do not die all at the same 
age, but at every age from one minute to well over one hun- 
dred years. Let us suppose, then, that in our sample pop- 
alations one person dies at the age of 49. (Chart IIA.) To 
keep the average age 50, another person in the upper group 
would have to live to 51. There would therefore still be 


Chart I 


To keep the expectation of life constant, every death 
at an age below the average must be compensated by 
a death equally above the average. The deathrate 
remains the same—1000 divided by the expectation 


of life 
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twenty deaths in the year in question, and twenty the next 
year, leaving the deathrate the same.? 

So if two people died at 49, or one at 48, two would have 
to live to 51, or one to §2, in order to keep the average age at 
death 50. But in each case there would be twenty deaths in 
the year, so the ratio would remain unchanged. ‘The same 
process might go on through the whole possible range of ages 
—as long as the average age at death remains 50, the death- 
rate must remain 20, provided the total population remains 
stationary. (Chart II B.) 

But practically no populations are stationary. Most of 
them, emphatically the United States, are increasing. How 
does this affect the deathrate, and the relation between death- 
rate and expectation of life? 

In order to have an increasing population, there must be 
more births in the society than there are deaths. Let us sup- 
pose, then, that in a certain year 21 babies are born. (Chart 
ITI.) The bottom group now numbers 21, and the total 
population 1001. But since this increase at the bottom does 
not affect the ability to survive of the upper group, there are 


2™°YEAR 


50™ YEAR 


Chart III 


The deathrate remains slightly lowered until the 

extra individual reaches the age of death, when it 

suddenly rises sharply for a single year and then 
drops back to the original 


still only 20 deaths. ‘The deathrate this year, then, is 
20/1001 instead of 20/1000, a slight decrease. If this in- 
crease in births was not repeated in subsequent years, the 
slight decrease in the deathrate would be continued un- 
changed until the extra individual reached the age of fifty, 
when the deathrate would suddenly jump to 21/1001, after 
which it would drop back to 20 again. 

If, however, the extra birth represented a permanent 
change in the conditioning factors, then the deathrate in the 
second year would be 20/1002, in the third year 20/1003, 
and soon. (Chart IV A.) 

This will keep up until the first extra baby reaches the 
age of 50, during which period there will be a steady decline 
in the deathrate, since the denominator keeps getting larger 
while the numerator remains the same. In that year, how- 
ever, there will be 21 deaths, and consequently a sharp in- 


1 Of course, in a single sample population of 1000 there would be slight 
temporary mathematical discrepancies. For, to keep the average age at 
death exactly 50, the 49-year-old person and the 51-year-old person would 
have to die at the same time. But in fact the older one would have to live 
an extra year before he died. In an actual population of many thousands, 
and of varying ages at death, these irregularities would be smoothed out. 
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Chart IV 


In real life increases in 
births tend to be cumu- 
lative; population and 
deathrate change more 
rapidly 


As long as births re- 

main at 21, the popu- 

lation increases, and 

the deathrate decreases, 
slowly 


crease in the deathrate. The population is now 1050, and 
the deathrate 21/1050, or 20 per thousand as at the begin- 
ning. In other words, the population has suddenly become 
stationary again, the entire improvement in deathrate of the 
past fifty years is lost in a single year, and the deathrate 
once more equals the population divided by the expectation 
of life. 

Obviously, if the conditions, instead of the hypothetical 
ones useful for demonstration, were those of real life, with 
deaths occurring at all ages, the improvement in the death- 
rate would be more gradual, and the increase of the death- 
rate less sudden, but the general effect would be the same. 

The important fact illustrated by this supposition is that 
an excess of births over deaths, as long as it continues, will 
of itself, without the slightest improvement in vital or mor- 
tality conditions and without any extension of the expecta- 
tion of life, produce a lower deathrate than if the popula- 
tion were stationary. 

In the last case, it has been supposed that the excess of 
births over deaths remains constant, 21 births against 20 
deaths for fifty years. But in real life this supposition would 
not be true. In the course of time some of these extra babies 
would reach the child-bearing age, and would begin to have 
babies of their own. Presently the number in the bottom 
group would be 22, and then 23, and so on. (Chart IV B.) 
But for a number of years the upper age group would still 
remain at 20, and there would still be twenty deaths to be 
checked against a constantly increasing population. ‘There 
would therefore be a steadily declining deathrate until the 
first extra individual reached the age of death. Then the 
decline in the deathrate would be checked, but it would 
remain at a befmanently lower figure as long as births ex- 
ceeded deaths. 

This is the crux of the whole situation. The outstanding 
fallacy in our ordinary use of vital statistics is this: Custom- 
arily, the deathrate and birthrate are both based on the con- 
temporary population. This procedure involves a fallacy in 
the case of both rates, but is particularly misleading in the 
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case of the deathrate. For the deaths of a given year do not 


represent the contemporary population, but much more nearly 


the population as it existed in a year antedating the present | 


by a period equal to the expectation of life. In theory, death- 
rates, to be really significant, should be based upon this 
antecedent population. Practically, this is not possible, since 
people do not all die at one age, or in equal numbers at each 
successive age. But it emphasizes the fact that the expecta- 
tion of life is a much more significant index of vital condi- 
tions than the deathrate. 

The only permanent and reliable way to lower the death- 
rate is to extend the expectation of life. If the average age 
at death can be increased from 50 to 60 the deathrate will 
decline from 20 to 16.66. 

It is also exceedingly noteworthy that while any such ex- 
tension of the expectation of life is in process of achieve- 
ment, the deathrate will fall abnormally low, that is, lower 
than the point at which it can be maintained after actual 
improvement ceases. To illustrate once more from our 
sample population: 

Suppose in a certain year a hygienic improvement is made 
which enables one of the upper group to live to 51. The 
number of deaths in the first year during which this im- 
provement comes into effect will be 19; but the year after 
it will go back to 20 again and will remain so. The im- 
provement in the deathrate in the single year in question is 
therefore five per cent. The permanent improvement in the 
deathrate is very much less, and is due not to the fact that 
there are fewer deaths, but that there is a larger population. 
The deathrate is now 20/1001. 

It is clear, therefore, that while improvements in hysiaat 
and sanitary conditions are going on the deathrate will be 
at a much lower point than it can possibly remain after the 
improvements have become well established. For no matter 


how much the expectation of life is extended, everybody has, 


to die some time. 

_ What happens, now, when the increase in population 
ceases, or when the rate of increase declines? This can be 
made clear by one more reference to our sample population. 
(Chart V.) We have already seen what would be the effect 
of an increase of births from 20 to 21—a corresponding 
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Chart V 


There is a steady decrease in population and increase 
in deathrate until the last 20-group has died 


— 
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decline in the deathrate for a period of time. Suppose now 
that the births decline from 20 to 19. For 50 years the 
number of deaths will remain at 20, while the population 
steadily declines from 1000 to 950. There will therefore be 
a steady increase in the deathrate during this period. As in 
the opposite case, this increase will suddenly be offset in the 
fiftieth year by a drop in the number of deaths from 20 to 


19. In real life, both the decline and the recovery would be 
more gradual, but the eventual outcome would be the same. 


The important general truth is that a decline in the birth- 
rate brings of itself an increase in the deathrate. In a grow- 
ing population, this increase will be extreme while the decline 


_ in the birthrate is actually going on. After the decline has 


ceased, and births become stabilized, the deathrate will 


- gradually fall again and itself become stabilized. But it will 
remain at a higher point than it was while the increase of 
- population was taking place, or taking place at a more rapid 


rate. If the population becomes stationary, the deathrate and 
the birthrate will become equal again, each being equivalent 
to 1000 divided by the expectation of life. If the population 
continues to increase moderately, the deathrate will remain 
abnormally low, but nevertheless higher than it was during 
the period of rapid increase. 


E are now in a position to understand the situation in 

Ve the United States. From the beginning of our national 
life we have been a very rapidly growing people, Our popu- 
lation has increased from about four million in 1790 to over 
one hundred and twenty-two million in 1930—or over thirty- 
fold in 140 years. We have consequently become habituated 
to a very low deathrate, much lower than our hygienic and 
sanitary conditions in themselves would justify, and so low 
as to give us a wholly unwarranted attitude of superiority 
toward foreign countries with a higher rate. 

Within the last few decades we have experienced a sharp 
decline in the birthrate. Our vital statistics are so inadequate, 
and of so short duration, that we do not know just when 
this decline commenced or how it has progressed. But com- 
mon observation tells us that it has taken place, and what 
figures we haye bear it out. This in itself would be ex- 
pected to produce an increase in the deathrate, though its 
full effect would not become manifest until after the lapse 
of a period about equivalent to our expectation of life, that 
is, twenty-five or thirty years from now. 

In the meantime, however, other developments have been 
taking place which have tended to lower the deathrate tem- 
porarily. These are the great advances in medicine, surgery, 
and public health, and a consequent extension of the expecta- 
tion of life by raising the average age at death, The opera- 
tion of such forces has already been explained. They produce 
an abnormally great improvement in the deathrate while 
they are going on, which has to be largely compensated for 
eventually. This principle is of particular weight since so 
large a portion of the modern saving of life has been in 
infancy and early childhood. For the earlier in life vital 
improvements are introduced, the more conspicuous 1s their 
effect on the deathrate, but the more certainly they have to 
be paid for eventually. These improvements have therefore 
served to counterbalance the unfavorable effect on the death- 
rate of the declining rate of population growth, permitting 
the deathrate to decline for some years, and to barely hold 


its own for the past decade or so. 


But the near future will certainly see a change. The de- 
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cline in the rate of population increase will in all probability 
go on, tending to raise the deathrate accordingly. And of 
a surety we shall begin to reap the full effects of the de- 
creased birthrate of the past fifty or sixty years. 

The difficulty of making exact predictions is increased by 
the fact, already alluded to, that an increasing population 
produces a distortion in the birthrate, just as it does in the 
deathrate, Birthrates are determined by comparing the total 
number of births in a year with the contemporary population. 
But births are not produced by the total contemporary popu- 
lation, but by that section of the population that was born 
as many years previously as the average age of mother at 
childbirth, probably between thirty and thirty-five years. 
In a stationary population this number would remain con- 
stant, and a given rate of actual fecundity would produce 
a higher birthrate than in a growing population. A decline 
in the rate of growth of population, accordingly, has a tend- 
ency to raise the birthrate as well as the deathrate, and 
since this decline is produced by a diminution of births there 
arises the peculiar paradox that a reduction in births has 
a tendency to raise, as well as to lower, the birthrate. But 
the depressing tendency, of course, far exceeds the elevating 
tendency. Since the expectation of life is about twice the 
average age at childbirth, the distortion of the birthrate is 
only about half that of the deathrate. All this shows how 
exceedingly misleading it is to base generalizations about 
vitality and morality conditions on ordinary birthrates and 
deathrates. : 

The only possible way to stave off an increase in the death- 
rate would be through superhuman improvements in the 
saving and lengthening of life. Some further advances in 
this field are certainly to be expected. But there is not the 
slightest ground for hope that they can be extensive enough 
to offset the forces tending to raise the deathrate, especially 
as we shall soon begin to feel the tremendous rebound from 
the improvements already made and the false deathrate that 
they have helped to produce. 


N this connection, it is well to remember that most of the 
extension of the expectation of life which has been so 

noteworthy in recent years has been due to savings in the 
early age groups. The reduction of infant mortality has 
been one of the outstanding achievements of the twentieth 
century. But there is very little evidence that the total span 
of life has been increased much, if any. It is one thing to 
raise the average age at death, and it is quite another to 
extend the upper limits of existence. Babies live longer, but 
old people do not. Each year it is becoming more true that 
further improvements in the expectation of life must be 
achieved at the upper end, and the prospects are not very 
bright in this direction. 

Whether or not we are to have a stationary population 
in this country within the next half-century, at just what 
point the birth- and deathrates will be equalized, just how 
they may fluctuate up and down in the meantime—these are 
points about which there is no certainty. But whatever comes, 
it is beyond question that one of the accompanying phenomena 
will be an upturn in the deathrate, This will, of course, be 
particularly marked in certain of the states. In 1926, for 
instance, the deathrate in Nebraska was 9.1, in North 
Dakota 8.3, in Montana 7.8, and in Idaho 7.4, against the 
average for all states of 12.2. 
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No Laughter Allowed 


By PAULINE LEADER 


N the factory there was an invisible sign, ““No 
Laughter Allowed,” but in spite of it she 
would laugh, long peels of laughter over 
nothing at all, and the other workers at the 
long mutual table would join in unwill- 
ingly. 

“Stop making me laugh,” said the fat girl. “It costs me 
money.” And the fat girl was right. Every time she 
laughed she was forced to stop work, and she was on piece 
work. ‘The piece-workers loved every second of the work- 
ing day. They begrudged the half hour off for lunch when 
even the machines were allowed relaxation. The piece- 
workers had become more machine-like than the machines. 

The one who was always laughing was a non-piece-worker. 
She could afford to laugh. But what was there to laugh at in 
a book-binding factory? The hole in the stocking of “the 
boy” who brought the chunks of unsewed books to the 
women and girls at the machines could be the most ridiculous 
thing in the world somehow. It sent her off into a fit of 
endless giggles. And the other workers would have to join 
in, the sound was so contagious. They said she was crazy, 
and maybe she was. 

Al didn’t like her. Al was the foreman. He bawled out 
anyone who talked, for the sign “Talking Strictly For- 
bidden” was all too visible. But against her wordless laughter 
he was hepless. He could only glare. If only someone 
had had the afterthought to make the invisible sign, “No 
Laughter Allowed,” visible. 

Today was Monday and she was always especially cheer- 
ful on Monday for it meant getting back to the factory. 
Home was worse than the factory. A Sunday passed look- 
ing at the cracked wall-paper, the wobbly dresser, the even 
wobblier stand of her four-dollar room... . 

Sunday at home. The frowsy landlady with her room 
at the head of the stairs and the door always open to see 
her lady-lodgers did not sneak their gentlemen friends up. 
This is a respectable house! But meanwhile, bed-bugs con- 
tinued to feast on the blood of the lady-lodgers. How did 
landladies regulate this with their morality? 

Sunday at home. Sleep late, my children. You, two tailors 
sleeping on two cots in a four-dollar room; you, old maid 
living in a three-dollar room so that you can buy a fur coat; 
you, young couple with a baby, and another one on the 
way; you, and the rest of you, met and passed in the hall, 
silently, furtively, while the sick gas-light blinks suspiciously 
at each one coming under its eye, like another landlady keep- 
ing watch through the night in the halls. 

A door is left open a crack. It is the old maid’s room. 
Stockings hang from a string. Handkerchiefs are pasted to 
the window. ‘The fur coat hangs, oh so carefully, on its 
hanger. This is all one can see, but it is enough. The fur 
coat is a symbol; with it the old maid can keep her head 
up in the crowd. What does it matter—who cares—where 
you live, how you live? 


The two tailors lived in the room across the hall. One 
night she found a note under the door: “We are two tai- 
lors. If you be nice to us, we are willing to do sewing for 
you.” ‘Two tailors sitting in their room on their separate 
beds with the door always hungrily wide open. Two tailors, 
sex-starved, prowling through the streets at night, leaving 
the door of their room hungrily wide open. 

On Sunday she stayed in bed. ‘The night before, she 
bought a couple of five-cent boxes of crackers, and since she 
was not yet eighteen, she bought some chocolate bars too. 
Her Sunday breakfast, lunch, and supper. The twelve dol- 
lars a week she earned in the bookbinding factory wouldn’t 
allow much more. Anyway, the money must be saved for 
week-days when she needed energy for work. . What was 
Sunday? And if she stayed in bed, she would need less 
food. The warmth of the bed stifled the hunger pangs in 
her stomach. What was a feeling of weakness now and 
then? Yes, she was glad when Monday came and she could 
go back to the factory. 

The fat girl had had her little finger nipped off by the 
machine. It only made her more than ever the machine’s 
slave. Nothing could compare with her devotion to it. She 
hung over it, never looking up. 

Piece-work was the goal of all the non-piece-workers. 
After two or three years they promoted you from carting 
the sewed books away to sewing the books on the machines. 
Would she be here in two or three years? She hoped not. 


OW could these women be contented? They were 

broken. ‘That was the answer. The machines had 
broken them. They were slaves. Their eyes were glued to 
the machine to catch every revolution of the wheel on which 
they placed a folded page to be sewed to the pages gone 
before. 

The rhythm of the machine was staccato; the body of the 
worker moved in a constant staccato jerk, head and shoul- 
ders were brought up, brought up, brought up, and flung 
back in a never ending jerk in time with the machine. Until 
the worker got used to it, it was torture, for it involved not 
only the body but the mind. Words came out of jerked 
mouths jerkily. There was no getting away from the ma- 
chines. The walls and floor of the room shook in little stac- 
cato jerks of anguish. When she left the factory for the 
side-walks, she had to learn all over again how to walk. 
Her body refused at first to obey a smooth rhythm. The 
muscles were too tense. 

She could never get away from the machines except in 
one way—by laughing at them. So she laughed. She kept 
her eye out for funny things. Al, the way Al walked. His 
trousers were too short. Al had pale blue eyes and no 
thoughts of his own. On one side was the boss pushing 
him to a maximum output, on the other side were the 
younger girls, the non-piece-workers, who were. fond of 
slipping off to the wash-room five minutes before the five- 
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- fifteen bell rang. Five minutes multiplied by quite a num- 
ber of girls made quite a number of minutes lost. Bawling 
them out did no good. They were not slaves of the machine 

yet. Poor Al. No wonder he always went around looking 
half out his mind. But one could not feel any sympathy for 
him. Who ever liked a foreman? He was an enemy. 


N this place, if she didn’t laugh she would certainly cry, 
unless of course she became like the others who had been 
broken long ago on the machine’s wheel. ‘That seemed the 
best way after all. After that, she would grow indifferent 
to everything. 

Funny, what a factory did to you. You grew careless 
about brushing your teeth, washing properly. There was 
no time. Everything was half done or not done at all. It 
was a continual fight not to let go entirely. Especially if 
you lived in a rooming house where there: was hot water 
only on Saturdays. 

She had dirty finger nails. Her hair was not really 
combed. The others had the same look of carelessness about 
them. But nearly all the girls had make-up on. Through 

it, one could see yesterday’s make-up which they had been 
too tired to wash off. Why did they put make-up on for 
the factory? The make-up had been put on at six A. M. in 
artificial light; at ten it looked ghastly with the sun stream- 
ing through the windows. But there was something defiant 
about the make-up, defiance against the machine. 

When, in the afternoon, the boss’s son came around to 
lead a visitor through the factory, the carting away of fin- 
ished books, the whole industry almost stopped. He certainly 
was handsome. In the love story and confession magazines, 
the boss’s son always fell in love with the poor working girl. 
But here, he didn’t even give them a look. With a sigh, 
the carting away of finished books, the rhythm of industry, 
started again. 

Why did they employ girls for this job? It was really 
a man’s work. The books were heavy. But they gave the 
job to girls because girls and women would take twelve 
dollars a week, and a man wouldn’t. Each girl was given 
three machines, and the out-put came fast and furious. On 


Mondy mornings when many of the girls had to go to con- 
tinuation school, the girls left behind had as many as six 
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machines each. When that happened there would be an 
awful mixup. 

The day dragged on. She envied the incuriosity of the 
older women. She tried not to look too often at the clock 
although all the girls were looking at it. Their young 
bodies were restless, impatient. They kept taking out their 
vanity cases and when Al’s back was turned, dabbed fresh 
rouge on their faces. Then their cheeks flared out brilliantly, 
but the eyes above them remained tired. 

Cut, cut, cut, her little knife went through the books. It 
had got to be so that she knew, without really seeing the lit- 
tle purple mark, where to cut. Then, picking up fifteen 
books, minus only their covers, she carried them to the wagon 
which would wheel them to the cover room. The more she 
picked up at a time, the less number of times she would have 
to walk to the wagon. But it also worked another way. If 
she carried so many books at one time, her arms and back 
grew tired quickly. 


NCE she had opened a book and read a few lines, 

thinking that Al would like her interest in the books. 
But Al had bawled her out. She wasn’t there to read, he 
said. She was there to cart the books to the wagon. It 
was none of her business what was inside of them. He never 
looked himself. A book was a product, not a book. 

Some of the girls were kidding with “the boy.” They 
would have preferred someone without pimples, but he was 
the only one handy. 

If she didn’t laugh pretty quick, it would get her. Damn 
these machines. Damn Al. Then she laughed. The hole 
in the stocking of “the boy’ was funny. How could he ex- 
pect to date up one of the girls when he had a hole in his 
stocking and they were making fun of him behind his 
back? 

The piece-workers looked up from their machines in an- 
noyance. She’s crazy, they muttered. Al looked up from 
the machine he was fixing. He had been working on it for 
an hour and still had not found out what was wrong. That 
laugh.... Damn her laughter! He’d give her something 
to laugh at. 

And he did. Only the little “firing card” stuck in her pay 
envelope wasn’t so funny after all. 
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DOORWAYS 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


NDLESS procession walking, round and round 
the decks, from stem to stern, from stern to 
stem again; up the starboard and down the 
port side; down-side up and up-side down as 
the case—and the ship—might be. Tout le 
monde walking like mad, except those who pre- 
fer their oceans flat; otherwise staying flat themselves. Yon 
fat man, who in the city sits all day at ia desk, seems to imagine 
that he can walk off at six laps to the mile the whale of a 
breakfast that he had, not to mention the libations of yestere’en 
and the cocktails begun again this morning before the sun got 
anywhere near the altitude of the yardarm. That skinny 
woman, who ought to be sitting still all the way across, guzzling 
cream and piling on adipose—before we sight land she will have 
lost altogether the thin theoretical layer of flesh that barely 
hides her poor bones. 

“No, I shall not walk,” I said to the man in the steamer 
chair beside me. “I faithfully did my exercises this morning. 
Treadmills do not amuse me. Shoving your legs ahead one after 
the other a thousand times or twenty leagues; getting abso- 
lutely nowhere. The scenery remains the same. So much like 
life.” 

“Nor shall I,” replied the man. “Exercise is a state of mind 
rather than a physical activity. Any doctor will tell you that 
you can determine blood to any part of the body by mental in- 
tention and attention, without consciously moving a muscle. 
The physical activity is quite futile, considered by itself. There 
is quite a problem in the mere matter of how to be happy though 
exercising. “The same may be said of travel. Most of these 
people think they are going somewhere; whereas the fact is that 
they are.standing still, and will be, all their lives. Now, me— 
I rowed this morning before breakfast from Cairo to Luxor, 
against the current—the Nile is swift at this season—and came 
back on horseback.” 

“Cummaw?” said I. “That is, if you get what I mean. It’s 
my kind of French for the English ‘Beg pawdon?’ I’ve been 
from Cairo to Luxor, in a boat; but a steam-engine did the 

work, and. it:¢onsumed, as I remember it, a full week. Be- 
sides” —I waved ' ‘my hand around the horizon—“what has this 
to do with the Nile, swift or slow? Cairo or Luxor; or 
Aswan, for that matter? Why didn’t you go on to Khartoum? 
You must have been late to breakfast.” 

“That’s just it,” said the man, “Like most other people, you 
think of travel and exercise and all that sort of thing, in terms 
of miles and boats and railroad trains; maybe aeroplanes. And 
Especially money. If you haven’t money you can’t 
travel. You stick in one place, see always the same things, and 
die of dry-rot. Or, if you have money, you rush around from 
one place to another, accumulate a lot of funny names and a 
hodge-podge of impressions, and die of mental indigestion. Or 
of boredom, knowing of no other places to rush to. For my- 
self—I travel every morning. Sometimes up the Nile, or the 
Amazon, the Rhine or the Hudson, as far as I like to go. I 
row, you know, with my. own muscles, arms and legs. Great 
exercise that—rowing. But the rowing isn’t any good unless 
you enjoy the scenery, and you have to make that for yourself. 
There’s a place on the Danube; the Iron Gates, I think they 
call it. I was there yesterday.” 


money. 


He looked sane enough, but you never can tell. 
to say something, but he went on: 
“Ordinarily, I haven’t any horse, but on this ship there’s a 


bully one, and you can’speed him up so as to shake every tooth — 
out of your head. Or, if you prefer, there’s a camel, that will 


take you to Timbuctoo, and twist your gizzard upside down. 
A quick gallop over the Pampas, or in Rotten Row, or along 
the Snake River in Idaho. 
that, breakfast is a joy. Tomorrow morning I have a date to 
ride in the Bad Lands with Sitting Bull. Possibly Buffalo Bill 
will come along.” 

“Buffalo Bill and Sitting Bull are both dead.” It was all 
I could think of to say, but I said it somewhat truculently. 


I was going — 


After a few miles or kilometers of - 
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“They were, but I have revived them. As the Fairy says, — 


in Maeterlinck’s The Betrothal, 
are forgotten.’ I have crossed the Rubicon with Julius Caesar. 
I have stood. with Napoleon before the Sphinx, and she said 
to me.... No, I shall not tell you; it was in confidence. You 
will have to ask her yourself.” 

“You are not by any chance the Wandering Jew?” I asked. 
“T have always wanted to meet him.” 

“That is up to you. I might be._Just now I am Marco 
Polo, on my way to far places—the other side of Betelgeuse, 
for example.” 


NCE in a lunatic asylum—visiting, mind you, not resident 
or on approval—I met Oliver Cromwell and Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The latter had a fistful of grass, and they were argu- 
ing hotly about which of them was the actual designer of the 
Tower of Babel. They asked me to decide between them. 
Realizing that a decision either way would subject me to bodily 
harm, I assured them that I was not well versed in the archi- 
tecture of that period, and anyhow was a stranger in the lo- 
cality. Evidently I had now occasion for similar technique. 
“T like to row, and to ride,” I ventured. “Where is this 
boat in which you rowed this morning from Cairo to Luxor; 
this horse on which you galloped back along the Nile; this 
gizzard-twisting camel?” 

“Follow me,” he said. I did so, maintaining a judicious dis- 
tance—the ocean overside looked wet and cold. He'led me 
up to the ship’s gymnasium. There was indeed a boat; two of 
them—rowing machines. Also, against the wall, the horse and 
the camel. : 

“Have you by any chance in your pocket a lump of sugar? 
That is the way to make friends with a horse.” 

“Unfortunately not,” I apologized. “I did not realize that I 
should meet a horse—unless perhaps a sea-horse—out here in 
mid-ocean. Besides, the waiter was looking. Calvin Coolidge 
had a horse like this. Do you ever ride with him?” 

“No, he talks too much. When riding I prefer to talk to 
myself, or to the horse. In either case, horse-sense. J am 
like the Irishman who said he talked to himself because he liked 
to talk to a sensible man, and to hear a sensible man talk.” 

“T feel sure,” said I, “that there is more to this than meets 
the ear. A diagram would help. Or words of one ibaa § 

“Possibly; although there are some types of mind..:.. .. How- 
ever, I shall try. Listen carefully. 

“Travel, as I said before, is not a physi¢al exercise; it is a 
state of mind. Places and people are not things outside of our- 
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|selves, but intricate patterns of experience and reaction that 
jone makes for himself. No two people can by any possibility 
see the same thing. Once on a mountain-trip in the High Sier- 
ras, looking out over a superb panorama calling for awe-struck 
silence, the man beside me opined that he could drive a golf- 
bali clear across the chasm in front of us.... Yes, he is dead 
now. There was only one thing to do... . 

“You imagine that you can go to the same place twenty years 
afterward. It can’t be done. Everything is different, if it were 
only because you are different. Do you think a Wall Street 
banker in top-hat and spats can find the place where he played 
as a bare-foot boy with his hair sticking out through the holes 
in his old straw hat? Not he! And the Old Swimmin’ Hole— 
the water is there, and the over-hanging willows; he can buy 
the real-estate for a song; but the essential thing is gone. Un- 
less, as happens once in ten thousand cases, he has kept it, 
inside of himself.” 


**T GET you,” I said. “At Stockbridge, the meadows where 

fifty years ago I hunted butterflies and rounded up my 
grandfather’s cows in the long-shadowed afternoon have been 
ruined for golfers—” 

“You wouldn’t go there barefoot now,’ 
“twould hurt your old feet.” 

“Tt would. And while I could clamber down the steep river- 
bank and fish, I should have a jointed rod instead of the sap- 
ling that I cut myself; and the hornets that climbed up inside 
my shirt when I sat on their nest are all dead.” 

“Precisely. Though you owned Golconda’s mines you could 
not go back to that place. Better row down the Housatonic with 
me. Or, if you prefer, alone, or with the lads that were in 
those old days. I own one of those rowing-machines, and if 
T couldn’t get another you couldn’t buy it for all the money in 
the Bank of England. I can pack it in a suit case. I have it 
with me. But I wouldn’t sit in it and work my arms and legs 
if I could not see the shores that I pass. I row down the Rhine, 
one morning; down the Thames another. 

“Of course, one has to have the pictures within. One has 
to have seen the places.” 

“Not at all,” I said. “One can make the places.” 

And so I told him about my own first trip in France, with 
my son and his mother. 

~He was about seven years old, when we got a young French- 
woman, teacher in a neighboring school, to walk with the lad 
in the afternoons, and talk French with him. There was to be 
no grammar, no spelling, no “home-work”; just talk, between 
a French girl who knew no English, and a little American boy 
who knew no French. About dogs and bridges and things in 
shop-windows. Names of things and actions and various 
happenings. 

It worked. After a little he came home with words and 
phrases, and tales of adventure. A little superior because his 
parents could not understand him. 

He wanted to know who talked this lingo, and was hugely 
interested upon being assured that in it little boys chattered, 
men and women talked knowing no other language—in a great 
land across the sea. So his mother read to him, from Guizot’s 
illustrated History of France; we got out maps and placed 
that land. That was not enough; we had to go there. So we 


’ 


he interposed; 
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went down-town to a travel-agency, and got pictures and deck- 
plans of French steamers. We managed to get hold of some 
French money, and worked out its relative value and purchas- 
ing-power. ‘That opened up the whole question of currency 
and foreign exchange; it was a strenuous business to keep two 
jumps ahead of that eager mind. 

We imagined ourselves going on one of those ships to France. 
In fancy we landed, say at Cherbourg or Le Havre or Bou- 
logne or Calais (having first hunted up pictures of what those 
places looked like, and some of the stories about them). What 
would happen when we landed? Well, for one thing, the cus- 
toms-inspection. Pourquoi? What might customs be? Dear 
me, we must stop and discuss the tariff! Before we could get 
ourselves safely landed on this entrancing French soil this little 
boy of seven must get his first acquaintance with that entangled 
subject. And so on; there was no end to it. All the way to 
Paris (in our minds) we met one thing after another... . 

The Normans—we must pass through their country, and 
that brought in Ivanhoe, and what the Norman-French has 
done to the English language. Long before that we had learned 
that you can start at any beginning and lead out to the circum- 
ference of the universe. “Flower in the crannied wall”—from 
any weed to the Uttermost! 

So, right there in our own little house in Albany, the French 
language, the French people, French history, France herself, 
“came alive.” Nay, more—when he was “studying” Latin, 
and came to Caesar’s Commentaries, by good luck there fell 
into my hands an edition of Caesar with maps, of ancient Gaul 
superimposed upon the map of modern France; place-names 
ancient and modern. It was real; not something in a book. 


AME a time, a little later, when good fairies made a 
journey to France a possibility, for all three of us. And 
everywhere we went this lad was at home in his own France; 
he had known her all his life! He talked, in France, the French 
that he had learned in those walks with the young French 
woman; it all came glibly to his tongue. He led his parents by 
the hand, and pointed out the very places where Caesar went. 
“See, Father, the old boy had to cross the river here; his 
camp had to be right there—there is no other place!” 

Imagine his delight on that bridge in Geneva where today a 
big bronze tablet shows you the very place where Caesar had 
to build his bridge into Helvetia. And when the Great War 
Came on, a year later, he made his own maps of the terrain; 
he saw that mighty conflict in terms of Caesar’s battles. 

My friend of the rowing-machine and the electric horse 
heard all this without a word. When at last I stopped he said: 

“T apologize. We are fellow-travelers in the glorious com- 
pany of the Sons of the Open Road. Allons! Sit down in this 
other boat and row beside me. Down the Seine? Or would 
you prefer the Loire, past that bloody old chateau where the 
Huguenots are hanging by the neck from the high gallery above 
the town?” 

“No, thank you,” I said. “Let us row together side-by-side; 
you down the Loire if you like; I shall paddle down the old 
Housatonic, past the Swimmin’ Hole and the Place of the 
Hot-Footed Hornets. I shall take off my shoes and walk a 
bit in the meadows that are gone. Perhaps my grandfather’s 
cows will be there. Anyway the butterflies will.” 
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HE piers of some cathedral are building among 
us. We moderns are making a faith, and if it 
be not the faith of our fathers, it may be that 
of our children. The foundations are dim for 
the rocks are just being cut in many remote 
cliffs by lonely quarrymen such as these scien- 

tists, critics, artists, and social servants who here confess their 
credos. The music and rose-windows and ritual will come 
from some later and more joyous generation; for we sing no 
hymns, we who labor dangerously at making fast the anchor- 
stones. But no man can deny that we are religious. We have 
a kind of faith in Life and hope in Man; and from them some 
day will spring the twin spires of our cathedral. 

The proof is in the common parts of-these confessions, not in 
their amusing and paradoxical contradictions. You need not 
worry about the pathetic rebellious pessimism of Dreiser; the 
juvenile hedonism of George Jean Nathan; the fanatic anti- 
naturalism of Mr. Babbitt; the Tory obstinancy of Dean Inge. 
All are stimulating ingredients, especially the Dean’s contradic- 
tion of everybody else’s view that there is a law of progress. 
He challenges humanism, secularity, a society organized with- 
out thought of God or the spiritual life. For him, Christianity 
is a religion of spiritual redemption, not social reform, and its 
proofs are in the conscience and the experiences of mysticism. 
That everybody else is out of step with Dean Inge shows the 
incompleteness of this symposium. ‘The guests are all intel- 
lectuals; the mystics were not invited; and certainly without 
Gandhi and Oliver Lodge we are not given all of modern 
faith. Yet even so there is enough of God, whether as De- 
sign, Cause, or Love, and mysticism enough in the adoration 
of Life. Einstein says: “The most beautiful thing we can ex- 
perience is the mysteri- 
ous. He who can no 
longer pause to wonder 
and stand rapt in awe, 
is as good as dead. In 
this sense I belong in 
the ranks of devoutly 
religious men.” 

Now you can enjoy 
and ponder and dispute 
each individual ap- 
proach to Life, Death, 
Free Will, Happiness. 
You should do so for 
nowhere else will you 
find so concise and clear 
a revelation of the as- 
cendant mode in mod- 
ern thought. I shall try 
to find the common ar- 
ticles of these faiths and 
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distil the wisdom of the intellectuals. For the common faiths 
are those with power. “Then— 

Life, though it offers no key or meaning for itself, displays 
such cosmic power, inconceivable duration both past and fu- 
ture, incessant fecundity and change, and unrecordable com- 
plexity governed by Design and Law, that it is to be faced with | 
a confession of ignorance, a spirit of humility, and a peace of 
contemplation. Life in large is for life, little concerned wita 
man save as man is part and molder of life himself, full of | 
suffering and frustration but with moments of nobility, beauty, © 
and heroism. Change gives chance-for progress: so most of | 
these thinkers believe there is hope for the betterment of the 
human race. 

Nansen says: “We have thus the means to create a brighter, — 
more satisfactory existence for all men. We should, therefore, © 
have reason to look with confidence and hope upon the future.” ~ 

Bertrand Russell declares: “I have never felt complete — 
despair, nor ceased to believe that the road to a better state 
of affairs is still open to mankind.” 


HE impediments to progress are in man himself, and so 
capable of being overcome. We can create this better life 
for we have freedom, within the limits of the final determinism 
of all things. Nansen declares: “In practice we act as if we 
had free will and as if there were purpose in our lives.” Irwin 
Edman, who with Dreiser moves in the deep places of despair 
and for whom there is no meaning, no God, and no hope of 
immortality, says nevertheless, “Practically and morally, I be- 
lieve in freedom. ... Good-will and intelligence can make of 
this anarchic chaos a little more, even much more, of a uni- 
versally shared garden.” The tools of our redemption are 
named by Russell, love and intelligence, and in Nansen’s words: 
“Love and tolerance are the most beautiful trees in the forest.” 
This humanism by 
pragmatism is not a 
choice though Beatrice 
Webb claims the privi- 
lege as does science in 
the face of the unknown 
of using the hypothesis 
that yields the richest 
results, and so chooses 
Faith. It is forced upon 
us by the renunciation 
of immortality (almost 
universal in these 
creeds) and by the sol- 
emn truth that since we 
cannot decipher Na- 
ture’s plan for man, 
man must make his 
own. Indeed, Nature 
may will our extinction 
unless we plan to secure 
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equality in the distribution of material needs and health, to 
avoid war by wiser international relations, and to solve the 
problem of population as to quantity and quality. 
q The thought of all these men returns to these three ques- 
tions. Economics is the root of Lewis Mumford’s communism 
wherein we shall have leisure to choose and use all the ways of 
beautiful living, not only one. With Nansen, Wells, Webb, 
and Russell the provision of well-being is paramount. Haldane 
the biologist stands for health. All hate war, with Einstein 
first, as the negation of any plan or hope we may erect. 
Naturally, people, population, must be a prime concern of 
humanism, but it is curious to see how potent is the dread of 
mass mediocrity. Dean Inge says: “Our social problems can 
be solved if our numbers are properly regulated. If they are 
not, we are hopeless.” Julia Peterkin records herself: “I do 
not believe that the care and pity given by the strong to the 
weak have helped civilization. If democracy gives morons and 
defectives an equal economic, social, biological opportunity with 
better human beings, democracy will be destructive sooner or 
later.” Haldane refers to. the problem, and Sir James Jeans 


shows that if we plan by long periods, we are architects of a . 


tremendous future, and have a grave responsibility to avoid a 
differential breeding in favor of the unfit. “If we are to make 
the earth a paradise again, our first duty at all costs is to pre- 
vent the moral, mental, and physical wreckage of today from 
starting a new sequence of unhappy lives trailing down through 
endless generations.” In theory most of these intellectuals are 
for democracy; in practice, they want a new aristocracy. They 
thus challenge the Catholic Church so that Hilaire Belloc who 
speaks for that faith foresees, and rightly, a vast struggle be- 
tween this institution and the new Paganism. They also chal- 
lenge the social-work ideal of democratic humanitarianism. 

After these major material problems that are but prelimi- 
naries, we shall go on, with freedom of research and speech, 
and leisure, to art, beauty, the joy of living and the glory of 
contemplation. In short, if there is no future Heaven, we 
somehow have a desire for Heaven, and must seek a tiny man- 
made Heaven on earth. Suffering, pain and death are eternal 
facts (as Edman very beautifully points out); then the only 
hope is to try to reduce the suffering and to expand the recog- 
nizable joys of living, to act as if we were free and to be 
humble in the face of silence and mystery. We must make the 
earth safe for mankind. ‘The first paragraphs by Einstein sum 
it all: “Each of us comes for a short visit, not knowing why, 
yet sometimes seeming to divine a purpose.... One thing we 
do know: that man is here for the sake of other men.” 


EATH and mystery are the heroes of this book. It is true 
death does not worry most of these men; but it stops life, 
and is therefore the real source of our need to live richly in this 
span between two oblivions. The men of science are uncon- 
cerned and peaceful with their sense of law and change into 
which they expect to be serenely absorbed. Death is part of 
the law and the law is Immortal. Few of the witnesses have 
any interest in personal immortality, and almost none any assur- 
ance thereof. Some dread it; but even Mr. Mencken suspends 
judgment: 


Is there a life after death? I can only answer that I do not 
know. My private inclination is to hope that it is not so, but that 
hope is only a hope and hopes and beliefs have nothing in com- 
mon... . If a celestial catchpole summons my psyche to heaven, 
I shall be very gravely disappointed, but (unless my habits of 
mind change radically at death) I shall accept the command as 
calmly as possible, and face eternity without repining. 


That is fair enough of Mr. Mencken, and the last word in 
modern Stoicism. Once we accepted death, now we graciously 
endure immortality. Nathan puts death at the head of his 
list of fears and so of values in his dilute Epicurean code: 
“Never allow one’s self a passing thought of death.” This 
misses the truly fine bouquet of hedonism, the sense of cap- 
tured transcience. The death’s head is really what makes the 


feast. 
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Dreiser with his terrible honesty will not take death as a 
mere datum. “The greatest factor in all this is the fear of 
annihilation. . . . Of a sudden that ever appalling word— 
dead. ... The effective and valuable and always amazing 
body that you knew, dissolved. ... No word of truth in re- 
gard to it all from either science or religion—but with science 
arguing eternal dissolution and religion barefacedly lying. But 
no absolute truth.” But death is a kind of absolute truth. 
Edman refuses any easy comfort: 


I know that I cannot live forever, but I know also that I can 
know and have experienced immortal things. . No romantic 
doctrine of perfectibility and engineered happiness can blind me— 
I don’t think it really blinds anyone—to death and change... . 
But the white peace of eternity (in which I completely disbelieve) 
I still profoundly care for. Nor does it seem to me that crying, 
“Life, life, faster, swifter’ can drown out the insistent fact of 
death which in one way or another the modern seeks to forget or 
circumvent or avoid. Death is our name for Nature’s final and 
implacable defeat. I do not see on what grounds I could welcome 
death or what modern formulas can ease the pangs of its im- 
minence or its absoluteness. . I do not see how anything but 
weariness can pretend that death is good or anything but coward- 
ice neglect to make peace with it. : 


Haldane states one formula: “I shall last out my time and 
then finish. This does not worry me because some of my work 
will not die when I die.” Then by an odd quirk he rejoices 
in belonging to the British Empire because some of her common- 
wealths have the lowest death-rate. This is not a gloomy book 
even on death. : 


HAT do these thinkers find to enjoy? Being alive, I take 

it. And I presume this would be the flower of happiness 
for the perfected race on the paradisial earth. These are happy 
men (look at their twenty-two pictures) and confess they are 
glad to be alive, on this earth, here and now. Their consolation 
and recreation is the sense of Life, whether as incarnations of 
its august forces, or contemplators of its profound and mysteri- 
ous ways, or students of its laws for human progress. Life is 
its own answer, whether you agree with Nathan: “One must 
achieve for one’s self a pragmatic sufficiency in the’ beauty and 
esthetic surface of life,” or Einstein: “It is enough for me to 
contemplate the mystery of conscious life perpetuating itself 
through all eternity, to reflect upon the marvelous structure of 
the universe which we can dimly perceive and to try humbly 
to comprehend even an infinitesmal part of the intelligence 
manifested in nature.” 

Haldane ends on the note: “It is a good show.” Dreiser 
testifies: “In spite of all this mechanistic response which dis- 
poses of the soul or entity, and in spite of obvious cruelty, 
brutality, envy, hatred, murder... I still rise to testify to the 
aesthetic perfection of this thing that I see here and which we 
call Life.’ When such diverse witnesses find pleasure and 
peace in life as life, and deduce from its forces the good, the 
beautiful, and the true, we need not fear greatly. 

But we must cherish humility and not ask too much—and 
that is only another name for faith. Keith writes: “Design 
is everywhere. I cannot help feeling that the darkness in which 
the final secret of the universe lies hid is part of the Great 
Design . . . the search becomes part of our religion.” And 
Jeans: “Our race cannot expect to understand everything in 
the first few moments of its existence. Its newly awakened 
intellect is not a very safe guide. We are pioneers.’ And 
Nansen: “When we are inspired by the wonderful grandeur 
of the whole, we get a feeling that it is, always was, and al- 
ways will be, and demands for meaning and purpose dwindle 
into petty impertinence.” 

Life for life’s sake, say the intellectuals, and so are akin to 
all common men who have lived and died in that simple faith. 
Our cathedral may not be new, but the ancient one that we 
see shining again through the clouds that have for a little 
while hidden its spires. Leon WHIPPLE 
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To Make Whole Men 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WHOLE MAN, by L. P. Jacks. 

155 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
et AR,” said Theodore Roosevelt, “makes for the manly 

and adventurous qualities.” “Peace makes...” We 
are inclined, as we proceed to finish that sentence, to pull a 
wry face. ‘There seems to be no accounting for the qualities 
which peace engenders. Moreover, it seems to be no one’s busi- 
ness what those qualities really should be. We educate our 
young people “to take their place in life,” which chiefly means 
making a living and maintaining a private entourage. It seems 
clear that modern society has developed no art of calling forth 
in peace time the more strongly constructive, heroic qualities 
in man. If these qualities do appear, it is largely by accident. 
The Commander Byrds, Margaret Sangers, Eugene Debses, 
Jane Addamses and the rest are a kind of “sport.” As a society, 
we apparently do nothing consciously and systematically to 
assist the development of the qualities which such as they mani- 
fest. 

We need, says Dr. Jacks, the kind of education of the whole 
man which will bring out these strong, socially worthwhile 
qualities. We need the kind of all-round education which will 
make individuals skilled in the art of integrated living. Our 
traditional education does not achieve this, for it has appro- 
priated to itself only the part man, the information-receiving 
part, and has therefore failed in the main to build the creative, 
unified individual. 

We are increasingly interested in eliminating war. But what 
will a warless world be with the kind of lopsided and truncated 
individuals who now inhabit the earth? “No greater calamity 
could befall this world than the abolition of war prior to the 
discovery of its equivalent.” What, asks Dr. Jacks, would be 
war’s equivalent? Apparently it would be that kind of engage- 
ment with life which would call out heroic qualities that aver- 
age peace-time existence now leaves unemployed. 

Dr. Jacks’ book, although it is a collection of reprints of 
addresses made at various times and places, is a fairly unified 
plea for integrated functioning in life and for the kind of edu- 
cation which will achieve it. Although the book has special 
reference to the education of the adult, its suggestions have 
pertinence throughout the entire field of education. Like every- 
thing that Dr. Jacks does, it is characterized by clarity of treat- 
ment and a delightful originality. H. A. Overstreet 
College of the City of New York 


The Mass Talkies 


THE TALKIES, by Arthur E. Krows. Holt. 245 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


&¢ WO-GUN CROWLEY, the twenty-year-old gangster, 

wrote behind a barricade during the recent two hour 
gun and tear-gas siege to capture him: “I hadn’t nothing else 
te do. . That’s why I went around bumping off cops. It’s the 
new sensation in the movies.” 

Notwithstanding the de luxe booklet issued by Will Hays’ 
publicity department to the effect that the movies do not incite 
to crime, and the fact that it carries supporting testimony from 
important public men, this is the second criminal case within a 
few weeks in which the impulse furnished by crook plays was 
confessed by the criminals. 

Mr. Hays may attempt to quiet the increasing public concern 
over such motion picture fare by announcing to the press, as he 
does, “The motion picture screen in recent months has done 
much to debunk the American gangster in films dealing with 
current conditions.” Boys who need crime debunked are going 
to figure the guy who got caught was “dumb, that’s all.” They 
can beat the game. 

To those concerned over the meretricious effect of many of 
our films, The Talkies, by Arthur E. Krows, will be of in- 
terest, if just for the last chapter, so keen is its analysis of the 
pit the producers are digging for themselves. 

Mr. Krows is not a journalist, but director of sound work 
for the Western Electric Company which, together with the 
General Electric, now has millions at stake in the film industry. 
Therefore his opinion carries more than ordinary weight. He 
says that the producers are “rocking the pillars” of their own 
temple, not only by their insatiate ambition to make all the 
money they can as fast as they can, but by their blindness to 
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the necessity of making over their costly system of distributing 
each film on a universal basis, instead of developing an econom- 
ical method of distributing films for different types of audiences, 

At the National Conference of the Better Films Committees 
he gave a telling illustration not found in his book. It was the 
distribution cost of a dairy film, of lively interest to the big 
dairying districts but not to other territories. During the two” 
years while it was routed “from Dan to Beersheba” the dis- 
tribution cost mounted to $225,000, during which time it netted 
the dairymen who produced it about $7 per week. ‘Then the | 
producers say that films for special audiences do not pay. This 
differentiation while it might not do away with such films would 
at least reduce their distribution. Mr. Krows is a stern busi-— 
ness prophet as to the ultimate folly of the constant pandering 
necessitated by the present system of distribution. He proph- 
ecies that if the producers do not change their present policies” 
other men will, within ten years, be directing the fortunes of 
the industry. The Talkies is the most constructive criticism 
of the subject that has appeared. Innis WEED JONES 
New York City 


Cadbury, Pioneer 


THE FIRM OF CADBURY 1831-1931, oy Iolo A. Wilhams. 
Illustrated. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


O thousands of Americans this English manufacturing con- 

cern is better known by its by-products than by its brands | 
of cocoa and chocolate. For this Quaker firm has been fore- | 
most in the humanization of industry. From the very start, 
the founder adopted measures to protect and educate his work- 
ers. In 1849 he put on paper ideas for an industrial community 
which later matured in the first English model garden village, 
that of Bournville. About the same time he started a smoke 
abatement campaign with the demonstration of practicable pre- 
ventive techniques. Members of the Cadbury family started 
and guided the anti-sweating campaign that eventually resulted” 
in the minimum wage laws; they forced the country to deal with 
food adulteration; and were among the first to introduce shop | 
committees and to welcome union organization. 

Through this firm’s history goes a parallel attack on social 
ills: the way of protest and the way of example. On the whole, 
it was example that counted for more: it was possible to demon- 
strate to practical employers that a decent respect for the dig- — 
nity of labor can go along with the building up of a huge busi- 
ness; it was possible to demonstrate to Parliament that pro- 
tection of the consumer and of public interests need not impair | 
a highly profitable investment. 

On some of the reforms it took the country a generation to | 
eatch up with these pioneers; on some it has not caught up yet. 
It would be difficult to point to any other influence on British — 
social attitudes and legislation that has been more effective than | 
the persevering—often experimental and at first unrewarding | 
—effort of a small group of conscientious manufacturers who | 
have consistently translated the implications of their religious | 
faith into their own, usually wholly unromantic though often 
imaginative, rules and practices of management. . 

Bruno Lasker | 


Yeasty Voltaire | 
VOLTAIRE, by Georg Brandes. Albert and Charles Boni. 2 vol., 769 pp. 
Price $10 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HE eighteenth century in France marks the transformation — 

of the man of letters into a man of action. Under Louis — 

le Grand, a writer aspired to be a pensioned entertainer or a 
popular figure in a salon, frequented by excellent judges, it is 
true. If he wrote at all about politics, law, war or diplomacy, 

he generally supported the status guo; he wrote constructive, 

not destructive criticism. Often, the king rewarded him, and 

all was well, in the best of possible worlds. 
The conditions which made insurgents out of the best think- 
ers of the period are still under discussion. It is possible that 
there was no need at all to junk the whole administrative ma- 
chinery; but no one can read the substantial account of Brandes 
without thinking that the engineers were not attentive to all 
the creaks; that some of these were pretty discordant; and that 
a good general overhauling was sadly needed. The abuses de- 
scribed by Brandes might well persuade the reader that the 

word “progress” is not utter nonsense. 


295 pp. 


T oday people are not hanged for the theft of a few handker- 
piefs. They are not generally subjected to officially approved 
rture; a confession of guilt obtained after the victim has been 
ed to drink eight cans of water (not to mention the appli- 
Ation of that pretty little device called the Spanish shoe) would 
ot be valid if the defendant repudiated his testimony. Capital 
ecutions are not the grand public shows they used to be— 
here is no breaking at the wheel, no quartering, no decapitation 
y several strokes. Today it is hardly a respectable thing to 
wy and to sell a judgeship, as Montesquieu himself did. In 
9931 church and state are sufficiently apart to make sorcery, 
sphemy and atheism almost harmless. 


. 


| rst writer to get rich by his pen. He was amazingly energetic; 
pe complemented his books and his pamphlets with more than 
sen thousand letters. He had an instinct for formulas (slogans, 
e would call them today). And as everybody knows he was 
past master in the use of persiflage, of murderous wit. After 
the attacks upon Voltaire’s reputation by critics like Faguet 
snd Strachey, it may not be amiss to listen to Brandes, who 
pees in the man something besides vanity, jealousy and pettiness. 
That Voltaire did much of his generous work anonymously 
-nd that he used his great prestige to help the underdog is un- 
‘ommon enough to deserve emphasis. 

_ The prestige of Voltaire is a curious phenomenon. While 
french armies were getting drubbed on the battlefield, the 
victorious monarchs were reading subversive works in French, 
rontributing to Voltaire’s campaign funds, and trying their best 
‘o lure him to their courts. The international currents, the 
humanitarian feelings set up by these books are still active to- 
day. Georg Brandes, who fought for liberalism, for tolerance 
and for peace all his life, was eminently fitted to write about 
Voltaire. He did it honestly and solidly in this readable biog- 
raphy—readable without cheapness and without superficiality. 


Bronx, New York 


Lost Liberty 


maIS LAND OF LIBERTY, by Ernest Sutherland Bates. Harper and 

Brothers. 383 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
VABERTY IN THE MODERN STATE, by Harold J. Laski. Harper and 

Brothers. 288 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

GAIN two fearless champions of liberty set themselves to 
the regaining of our lost liberties—if indeed it can truth- 
willy be said that we had ever won them. Professor Bates 
races one by one the loss of our specific rights until the reader 
yf the tale, unless he himself has watched the trend of events, 
will wonder if there is any liberty left that is worth the name. 
Phe Supreme Court to which the citizen naturally looks as the 
upreme guardian of his immortal rights, has, through a series 
# terrifying decisions, robbed us of the last vestige of the privi- 
eges of freemen. 

In view of such decisions, is it surprising that many of the work- 
rs should despair of legal methods and turn to direct action? If 
me seeks the source of the I. W. W., or of the Communists he does 
iot need to go to Russia; he will find it in the unjust—the word 
s carefully chosen—decisions of American courts. 


The author, equally incisive in summarizing the Rosika 
;chwimmer case, believes, “The law of the Supreme Court has 
one a long way—a very long way—toward making American 
itizenship contemptible.” 

There is painted for us in all their “grotesque and hideous 
etail” the essential facts about the tide of battle on the various 
ronts: The United States vs. the Spirit of ’76, The State Can 
Jo No Wrong, Twisting the Constitution’s Tail, Intoxicated 
ntemperance, Liberty Frightening the World, Comstock Stalks, 
‘ducation in Bondage. . Reading them may be calculated to take 
way the last remnant of pride one may have had for his coun- 
ry as the land of the free. But read it just the same. 

While Professor Bates has made an admirable contribution, 
re still await the author who will with some detail demon- 
trate the manner in which the present debacle has been 
chieved as the result of great fundamental changes in our 
vilization. The book is yet to be written that depicts suffi- 
ently the sociological and (Continued on page 522) 
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HUMAN HEREDITY 


By ERWIN BAUR, M._D., 
EUGEN FISCHER, M.D., 


and 


FRITZ LENZ, M.D. 
Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL 


Third edition, cloth, 8vo, 734 pp., $8.00 
Tuis new edition is one which will be welcomed by everyone 
interested in the broad aspects of this subject. Additions have 
been made concerning the various forms of bodily structure or 
types of constitution and also concerning the so-called blood 
groups. The section on genealogical trees and the inheritance 
of intellectual gifts has been enlarged. A book for the student 
of heredity and the intelligent reader alike. 


THE CRIMINAL 
THE JUDGE | 
AND THE PUBLIC 
By FRANZ ALEXANDER, M_D., 


and 


HUGO STAUB, Attorney-at-Law. 


Translated by GREGORY ZILBOORG, 
M.D. 


Cloth, 8vo, 238 pp., $2.50 

“THE authors have made a valuable contribution to the ever 
difiicult—ever present—subject, ‘The Prevention of Crime,’ by 
their joint study covering a period of years and by this scholarly 


presentation of their conclusions.’—N. Y. Law Journal 


‘*E VERYONE who is interested at all in the problems of 
criminology and who wishes to know how the subject is con- 
sidered from the psychoanalytic point of view will find here 
a sound evaluation of the subject.’’—Hygeia 


“THE chapter on criminality as a general human manifesta- 
tion will attract the attention of most readers, as will the effort 
to present a schematic summary of criminal behavior.””—Herald 
Tribune 


DISCOVERING 
OURSELVES 
By EDWARD A.STRECKER, A.M.,M.D., 


and 


KENNETH *EXAPPEL, Phib-=M.D: 


Cloth, 8vo., 320 pp., $2.50 
“AN excellent introduction to mental hygiene. It should prove 
interesting and helpful to a wide audience.’”’—Science News 


Letter 


“ONE of the best of recent examples of popular mental 
hygiene literature, explaining ‘how the mind works’, in terms 
of modern psychology, normal and abnormal, each chapter 
presenting one or more of the elementary concepts of that 
psychology and their bearing on mental and physical health.”’— 
Journal of Social Hygiene 
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Contemporary 


Social Movements 
By Jerome Davis, Pu.D. 


SATISFYING extensive and relevant survey 
Asi the most prominent revolutionary, 
ameliorative, and suppressive mass movements 
of our time.”"—New York Herald-Tribune. 
.... “A valuable contribution to this field, 
not only on account of its materials, but be- 
cause of the forum spirit in which those mate- 
rials are presented.”—Arthur J. Todd, North- 
western University. .... “A mammoth ref- 
erence book of very great utility. It combines 
the usefulnes of the textbook and the source 
book.”—The Nation. .... “An immensely 
valuable piece of work.” —Jerome Dowd, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma... .. “The most com- 
prehensive collection of exposition, criticism, 
and first-hand material dealing with modern 
social movements yet printed in this country.” 
—The Journal of Educational Sociology. 


Royal octavo, 901 pages. Price, $5.00. 
THE CENTURY co. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Books of Enduring Value 


The Technique of Social Progress 


by HORNELL HART 


Presents a comprehensive and skilfully integrated study of human 
progress from our crude prehistoric beginnings to our present high 
development. Every phase of cultural advance is illustrated by 
a vast amount of pertinent and illuminating detail. A genuine 
contribution to the study of modern civilization. 

Ready late in August. 


Introduction to Mental Hygiene 
by‘ ERNEST R. GROVES and PHYLLIS BLANCHARD 


“The professions whose concern is the understanding and the 
teaching to others of the principles underlying the problems 
of human behavior have waited long for just such a_ book, 
and there is little doubt that none will be disappointed with 
the admirable text that Groves and Blanchard have so carefully 
prepared.”—H. N. Kerns, Journal of Social Hygiene. $4.00 


Social Attitudes 


Edited by KIMBALL YOUNG 


The fifteen papers in this volume—written by such eminent 
sociologists as Professors Park, Faris, Burgess, Bernard, etc.— 
present different facets of the fundamental problem of social 
behavior. $3.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York 


One Park Avenue 
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(Continued from page 521) economic background of the espio 
nage acts and the suppression since the war. 

AR. LASKI approaches the problem of Liberty in the Mod 
M ern State from a philosophical angle, explaining that, “Ou 
business is to secure such a balance between the liberty w 
need and the authority that is essential as to leave the avera 
man with the clear sense that. he has elbow-room for the con: 
tinuous expression of his personality.” Liberty, in general, i 
“absence of restraint.” From the liberal point of view, at least 
the writer strikes a fine balance between the antipodes in i 
most persuasive manner. Knowing exactly where he is at am 
given moment, he has penetrated into the basis of liberty with 
his usual poise and freshness of approach. The reader is neve 
in doubt about the implications of the argument which marche 
on without a break to the finish. It sounds so much like com 
mon sense! ‘Where there is respect for reason, there, also, is 
respect for freedom. And only respect for freedom can giv 
final beauty to men’s lives.” 

I am told that whenever Mr. Laski appears at a politic 
meeting in England, the speaker, particularly if he be of th 
opposition, trembles in his boots at the prospect of being heckle 
by this young professor of political science. It is this same com 
mand of bed-rock principles, mastery of facts (with only a hin 
of his skill in the use of devastating irony), all so discomfort 
ing to an opponent, that fascinates the reader. 

Far from dealing in beautiful abstractions, this political 
scientist dares to illustrate his points with incidents and facts 
from our own time. Moreover, while Professor Bates gives 
typical cases of denial of liberty, Mr. Laski shows why we have 
these cases. Accepting the thesis of Harrington that the dis-' 
tribution of economic power in a state will control the distri 
bution of political power, he demonstrates that those in power 
“will permit anything save the laying of hands upon the ark of 
the covenant. They will allow freedom in inessentials; but 
when the pith of freedom is attack upon their monopoly they 
will define it as sedition and blasphemy.” How well history 
supports that indictment! Ray H. ApraMs. 
University of Pennsylvania | 


About Einstein 


ABOUT ZIONISM, by Albert Einstein. Translated by Leon Simon. 
Macmillan. 94 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


PART from the pen of its colossal author, this volume 
would attract little attention. It is a brief and rather 
disjointed assortment of papers on Zionism in one phase or 
another. There is nothing startling or new in it—on Zionism. 
But the reader will find a great deal that is fine, and new, and 
strong and illuminating on Einstein. And it is all good. Here 
his pacifism appears, dealing with the concrete matter of Jews 
and Arabs in Palestine. Here is his Jewish pride of race, re- 
fusing to submerge or sublimate itself. And here is his tran- 
scendence of Judaism, in a noble world-citizenship. To read 
this volume is to remain uncertain and unsettled about the 
Zionist movement, but perfectly sure that Einstein is a great, 
good man. CHARLES STAFFORD BROWN 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Scholars Bearing Gifts 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES, by Kimball Young and others. Henry Holt. 382 
pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ERE is an important book on theory as it relates to social 
behavior: a memorial volume to William I. Thomas by 
his former students and colleagues including Ellsworth Faris, 
Robert E. Park, L. L. Bernard, Erle F. Young, Kimball Young, 
R. D. McKenzie, J. F. Steiner, Ernest W. Burgess, Stuart A. 
Queen, Frederic M. Thrasher, Florian Znaniecki, Emory S. 
Bogardus, H. A. Miller, E. H. Sutherland and E. B. Reuter. 
These names give some idea in advance of the merits of their 
contributions. We need only add that here is a subject both 
live and timely. Those who may be interested in the contro- 
versy, over the dismissal of Professor Miller from the Ohio 
State University, will find in his very excellent chapter on The 
Negro and the Immigrant the explanation for the bitter opposi- 
tion against him on the part of the Ku Klux Kian. Not the 
most important chapter, it is one of the several best. 
Social Attitudes deserves a wide reading. If it were only 
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other sociological symposium we could stop here, but it is 
ore. It represents the viewpoint of what has been called the 
hicago school of sociology,” and it is also a tribute to the 
han whose genius gave the “Chicago group” its flying start a 
ecade ago. en a group of men attempt a memorial they 
9 a little further than writing just another book: they bring 
Wits to the feet of a scholar. These gifts vary greatly: some 
parkle with originality; others are cut whole out of the cloth 
woven by the master himself. 

We admit that it is too much to expect all scholars to be 
yentors. Some do very well at embellishing the inventions 
f others, but that is no tribute to an inventor, unless he be 
im egotist, which Thomas is mot. Thomas has been and con- 
ques to be a stimulating philosopher in the field of this me- 
prial, which is social psychology. In these chapters his con- 
ttibutions have been amply set forth to be added upon by some, 
go be merely confirmed by others. The present reviewer does 
wot quarrel with the viewpoint; he is merely suspicious of so 
auch agreement that seems to spring more from admiration 
lhan research. It is one thing to go exploring for new knowl- 
edge, but quite another to strive to think the thoughts of the 
master after him. Unfortunately, that is the weakness of 
early half the chapters in this volume, and that is indeed a 
oor compliment to a scholar. In science no student can pay 
the master a greater tribute than to outstrip him. 

Beth Low Junior College Nets ANDERSON 


Light in Darkness 


BINCE CALVARY, by Lewis Browne, Macmillan. 


‘ 443 pp. Price $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ERE is a modern miracle—a book on church history which 

bids fair to become a best seller. Nothing could possibly 
less interesting to the average man than the average book 
on this usually dry-as-dust subject. But this isn’t an average 
cok, and under this author’s treatment the subject is anything 
Sut dry or dusty. He may commit every crime of which his- 
®erians are guilty—let him be judged by a jury of his peers!— 
Sut he does manage to keep his writing persistently interesting. 
The chapters have stimulating and suggestive titles, and the 
material in the chapters fulfills the promise of the titles. Many 
mf the pages carry a dark record, for the Body of Christ has 
been prostituted to some hideous purposes. ‘The inheritance 
from heathenism; the Inquisition; the fight for temporal con- 
Frol; the hunting of witches and heretics; the treatment of the 
Jews—how could any historian, however biased, make these 
matters seem righteous? Mr. Browne is not visibly biased, 
and the record gains in force by his restraint. Giving full 
eredit (interesting, too) to the glories and the victories of the 
church, he comes down to our day with something of pessimism 
fer the future of religion. His pessimism is something akin to 
that of the physician who, after examining a patient, informs 
the patient that he has tuberculosis. The patient may be 
eured—the doctor hopes and thinks so—but it is no laughing 
matter. Specifically, Mr. Browne feels that the Modernist- 
Fundamentalist controversy was won by the Fundamentalists. 
This reviewer disagrees with that verdict, but that’s no matter. 
The thing to remember is that here is a book which is worth 
buying, not alone for the mass of information it contains, but 
also and much more for the steadily mounting interest it is sure 
tO arouse. CuHarves STAFFORD Brown 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The New Sacrament 


[THE REMAKING OF MARRIAGE, by Paul Bjerre, translated by T. T. 
Winslow, M.D. The Macmillan Company, New York. 253 pp. Price 
$2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


R. BJERRE, a psychiatrist, regards the remaking of mar- 
T) riage as the transformation of marriage from a social 
nstitution to which man must subordinate himself for the bene- 
it of the family and society, to an inner experience which gives 
neaning to his life. Patently this is not a matter that lies 
vholly within the powers of any individual. It must by the 
ery nature of things be subject to the remaking of society. 
‘ortunately Dr. Bjerre has not produced a depressing book but 
jews the problems of marriage from a broad standpoint. 

No one can deny the validity of (Continued on page 524) | 


Paying Your 
Sickness Bills 


By MICHAEL M. DAVIS 
With sympathy for 
patient, 


and 
Davis discusses the relative 
merits of ways of meeting the unpredictable 


equal doctor 


Dr. 


costs of sickness. This is a very human 
book with far-reaching implications. 


$2.50 


Essays on 


Population 
By JAMES A. FIELD 


Eugenics, birth control, and population 
problems generally—the considered re- 
flections of a scholarly and ingenious mind. 


$3.50 
Children’s 


Behavior Problems 
By LUTON ACKERSON 


An inventory of behavior difficulties and a 
new hypothesis concerning the influence of 
age and intelligence on the emergence and 
subsidence of conduct problems. $4.00 


Social Welfare 


and Professional Education 
By EDITH ABBOTT 


A plea for the establishment of adequate 
professional standards in social service— 
for the necessity of instructed sympathy and 
skilled good will in “interfering with the 
lives of human beings.” $2.00 


The Background of 


Swedish Immigration 
By FLORENCE JANSON 


A study of the social and economic factors 

which influenced this vast movement of 

one million Swedes from 1840 to 1930. 
$5.00 


The Care 
of the Aged 


By I. M. RUBINOW 
What has been done—what should be done 
—hby nation, state, or private beneficence 
to meet the urgent need of the sick and 


helpless old. $3.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
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WORLD UNITY 


The magazine which records progress toward world community anda 
humanized civilization. Sample copy, free. Important reprints: Reading 
List of Current Books on Internationalism, 10c; Building Up the 
International Mind, by H. A. Overstreet, 10c; Education for Human 
Brotherhood, by Rufus M. Jones, Sc. Free booklet on request. 


WORLD UNITY, 4 East 12th Street, New York City. 


THE AMERICAN INDIANS’ SITUATION—for 
better and for worse, and the prospect—is treated 
in AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE, July issue, 50 pps. 
Price 10 cents. 37 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dyker Heights Home for Blind 
Children, Inc. 


The only non-sectarian Home open to blind children from 
infancy, for special care, training and education with the 
advantage of sight-conservation classes and special classes 
for the blind in nearby public schools. 


Musical training a specialty. 


Under management of a registered nurse and dietitian. 


Visitors welcome. 
(Supported by small endowment and voluntary centri- 
butions.) 
For particulars, rates, etc. apply to the Home. 
1255—84th Street, Brooklyn, New York 


For Social Workers 


Nurses and All Who Are Interested in 
Community Health Programs 


An attractive combination offer is now possible 


THE SUR VE Y—twice-a-month | 
(Graphic and Midmonthly). 

The ideal magazine for social workers. | 
The indispensable medium for informa- | 
tion on social welfare and progress. 
Regularly $5.00 a year. 


Sr .50 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING — 5 
- monthly. 

The magazine for public health nurses | for both 
and for workers in allied groups. The 
official publication of the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing. 
Regularly $3.00 a year. J 

Whether or not you are a lay or nurse member of 
the N.O.P.H.N. this bargain offer is for you, provided 
you are a new subscriber to either magazine. 

This coupon entitles you to the big saving. Mail 
it today. Pay later if you wish, but enclose your 
check if possible and have it over with. 


Pusitic HEALTH NursING, 450 Seventh Ave., New York 

Enter me for a year of Public Health Nursing and The 
Survey. I enclose $5:50 (or will send within 30 days after 
receipt of bill). 


Address 


(Continued from page 523) his concept that honesty con 
stitutes the ethical basis for sexual life. It is not equally truv 
that modern man is antipathetic to the advanced demands ©: 
women except in sexual matters. ; t 
The psychiatrist, with his larger experience with psycho: 
pathology, tends at times to see life as too limited by reason | 
a mental squint derived from dealing with the neurasthenic ang 
the maladjusted. &g 
He regards a desolating loneliness as the cause of an hones’ 
reaction by the younger generation in a search for a release 
of erotic emotions. ‘This viewpoint of marriage as a freedom 
from loneliness does not serve as a foundation for its remak 
ing. We are far from developing a new asceticism in whick: 
sex is relegated to a mere physiologic process. There is great 
wisdom in the thought that love life best flourishes when there! 
is no question concerning one mate’s power through or ove 
the other. 
Dr. Bjerre makes maladjustments of marriage grow out of 
two trends, one based upon the parent-child relationship ane 
the other upon a quasi inter-sibling relationship. From. th 
maternal emotion comes the idea of mating; from the emotional 
relations to the sister or friend comes the idea of the mistress 
Perhaps this may be so, but certainly permanency of marriage: 
depends upon more than emotional tradition if one is to attain 
values that are to be secured only through voluntary allegiance 
for the spiritual renewal of self that rises far above loneliness: 
or eroticism. 
The problems of individual marital adjustment, while of 
dominant interest to every psychiatrist, must be seen in their 
social perspective. Marital adjustments involve more than per- 
sonal relationships; there is a vast distinction between the ca- 
pacity and potentialities of marital life in isolated communities 
and in crowded cities. There is much reality, however, in the 
sense of loneliness in the midst of crowded communities. The! 
struggle of society is concerned with advancing its own vague’ 
ends through customs and education, through laws and insti-: 
tutions. The remaking of marriage is difficult because no one! 
can be sure whether marriage should be remade as an institu-, 
tion or special groups should be remade as individuals. Society 
cannot promote marital communion. If marriage is a sacrament: 
it must be remembered that sacramental unions become more’ 
dificult in an age in which the home and the school bear the 
earmarks of materialism and marriage needs remaking in an 
age that fears to face honestly the meaning of sexual growth 
and the practical biologic phases of an inspired art of living. 
In the last analysis marriage is the finest evidence of the acquisi- 
tion of that art of living. 
Dr. Bjerre is correct: a regeneration of the sacramental 
marriage can hardly take place without a thorough and rad- 
ical regeneration of the entire social organ in charge of sacred 


things. Tra S. Wirz, M.D. 
New York ) 


THE SCHOOL FOLLOWS THE CHILD 


(Continued from page 495) 


hundred pounds have been as follows: 1928—$1.50; 1929— 
$1.00; 1930—75 cents. One would expect to find that attend- 
ance officers were finding it increasingly difficult to keep the 
older childer in school. Such does not seem to be the case. 
The Mexican parent, even in a period of economic pressure, 
apparently does not try to evade either the child-labor law or 
the school-attendance law. Whether this is due to fear of the 
law, or to appreciation of the school, cannot be dogmatically 
asserted. One suspects both factors enter in. But that the 
second plays a real part with some families, at least, there can 
be no doubt. 

What are the results of five years of operation of the mi- 
gratory schools? Hundreds of children have acquired the lan- 
guage which many of them will use the balance of their lives. 
In addition they have acquired at least the rudiments of mathe- 
matics in their new language, an important thing for the wage- 
earner. In the purchase of commodities where the computation 
has to be done quickly, as well as in the computation of wages, 
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his phase of the education of the Mexican child will stand him 
good stead. Finally, many of the children have gained some 
owledge of the system of government under which many of 
nem will spend the rest of their lives. In addition they have 
d an actual and not unfriendly contact with agents of that 
fovernment, teachers, visiting nurses, attendance officers, and 
thool supervisors. 
Another most important thing which has been atcomplished 
training in health habits. The improvement here in five 
scars is remarkable. On a recent visit to a number of migra- 
ery schools, the writer carefully scanned the “visitors’ record.” 
his showed that at least once a week, and in some cases twice 
week, the school nurse had been in each school to examine 
yes, throat, teeth, and vaccination wounds. 
The parents as well as the children have benefitted greatly 
rom the schools. The Mexican father and mother have not 
earned to speak English; they probably never will. They 
mow nothing about the Constitution—they probably never will 
mnow more about it than does the average citizen. But many 
things they have learned. The Mexican mother has learned 
that pediculosis is not an inevitable scourge and that it can 
asily be eradicated. Seldom does a child so afflicted come to 
he migratory schools today, whereas five years ago practically 
ill suffered from it. Again, superstitious fear of the terrible 
ponsequences of vaccination has been removed. True, it will 
ake time for the full realization of the value of both cleanli- 
ess and inoculation to be grasped, but the beginning has been 
made. 
For those who live what we call a settled existence it is 
ifficult to imagine life without a permanent habitation. And 
et it is this army of wanderers who make possible our “bal- 
nced diet” of fruit and vegetables. Perhaps it dulls one’s 
elish a trifle to know too much about the origins of our spinach 
d orange juice. But the conditions are not new. All through 
man’s history the necessities of existence have been produced 
y men, women and children who were denied, by the very 
eature of their work, the “better” things of life. And yet some- 
thing is being done today for the child of the migrant which 
ould not have been considered socially necessary, or financially 
ustified, a very few years ago. The little daughter of the 
‘Gmerant Mexican field worker who said, “I was born in the 
Sparagus and my brother was born in the peaches” can now 
add, “We got our first education in the cotton.” 


=a 


WHEN OUR DEATHRATE GOES UP 
(Continued from page 513) 


1 
& stationary population, and not go into an actual decline, the 
fall in the birthrate must be checked at a higher point than is 

rdinarily supposed. The deathrate in this country now (1929) 

tands at 11.9. It is accordingly easy to get the notion that the 
irthrate may fall to 11.9 before the population becomes sta- 
tionary. But long before the birthrate reaches 11.9 the death- 
rate will necessarily have risen far above that point. The point 
f stabilization will be somewhere between the present birth- 
ate of 19.7 and the present deathrate. 

Our expectation of life at the present time is about 56.4 
ears. This calls for a birth- and deathrate of 17.7 on the 
asis of a stationary population. It may be that in the next 
ew decades the expectation of life may be pushed up enough 
o that the rates might be stabilized a point or two lower than 
his. But how slight is the chance of preventing a considerable 

increase in the deathrate is shown by the fact that, in a sta- 
tionary population, a deathrate of 12.0, such as we have now, 
would mean that everybody, on the average, would have to live 
to be over eighty-three years old! 

As an example of a country with a stationary population we 
may take France, which, in view of these principles, appears in 
a very different light from that in which it is usually painted. 
It is customary to point at France in scorn or pity as the hor- 
rible example of a country with a stationary population, and 
to lay the blame on France’s relatively high deathrate, 16.4. 
The French, to be sure, lay all the emphasis on their birthrate, 
and bend all their energies to (Continued on page 527) 


Mrs. Kominski is 
wearing a hat 


She’s folded away her old-country shawl. She’s folding away other 


’ things, too—old-country customs, old-country ideals. 


Yes, Mrs. Kominski wants to be American. And one way you can 
help her realize that ambition is to teach her American methods of 
keeping house. Quicker, easier methods of achieving better living 
conditions. 

In coaching her, remember that the use of Fels-Naptha is one 
simple, sensible suggestion which Mrs. Kominski can easily follow. 
Fels-Naptha’s extra help will lighten her soap-and-water tasks. Its 
good golden soap and plentiful naptha, working together, loosen 
stubborn dirt—without hard rubbing. And in cool water, too. 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a free sample bar 
of Fels-Naptha Soap, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike 
to new and to experienced housekeepers— 
already in its eleventh edition. It considers 
in turn the kitchen, pantry, dining room, gen- 
eral cleaning equipment and the laundry, and 
gives the price of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


FILM 


When 
ZOLA thundered “J accuse!’ 


the whole world stood aghast at the spectacle 
of an organized military clique combining 
to send an innocent man to Devil’s Island. 


Now —at last—the TRUE facts of the trial that shook the world! 


“DREYFUS™ 


A vivid dramatization of the French **MQONEY”’ case 
powerfully characterized and brilliantly enacted by an 
all English cast headed by CECIL HARDWICKE, “one of 
England’s three finest actors’”—Bernard Shaw 

Broadway & 52d St. 


WARNER THEATRE G03¢42y,2 


Continuous Performances Daily Noon to Midnight 
Popular Prices (Special—35c to 2 p.m.) 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert scholarly service. AutHoR’s RESRARCH 
Bureau. 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SPEAKERS : 
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TRAVELE 


An ideal place for autumn vacations 


Western View Farm 


NEW MILFORD, CONN. 

83 miles from Columbus Circle Elevation 1,000 feet 
Hospitality that is unique. It brings back friends year 
after year. Twelfth season. 

Riding Tennis Golf Swimming Mountain climbing 
Or rest and quiet if you want it. Interesting people. 
Rates: $8 a day, $49 a week. 

Telephone: New Milford 440. Edward G. Ohmer, Proprietor. 


BAR P QUARTER—CIRCLE RANCH 


A home ranch in the foot hills of the Big Horn Mountains, Wyoming. Horse 
back riding, interesting old trails, fishing. More than an ordinary vacation 
Address 


William Paton, Shell, Wyoming 


A Charming New England Resort 


Chase’s -on-Lake Sunapee 


In the Lake and Mountain Region 


Thoroughly modern in its appointments, 

Golf and horseback riding nearby—boating, 

Saas SC bathing, fishing. 

Fresh vegetables, milk and cream from our own farms. 
A DELIGHTFUL FAMILY HOUSE 

ANNA CHASE P. O. GEORGES MILLS, N. H. 


On Lake 
Sacandaga 


A camp for the lovers of the out- 
of-doors. Refined surroundings. 
Good table. Large living-hall. 
Cottages and tents for sleeping. 
Black bass fishing. Hikes into the ran Dia around 


‘Roads End” 


“Where the Tralls Begin’ 


Adirondacks 


Boats and canoes. 
the campfire. Everything comfortable and homelike. 
Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y 


Vacation Suggestions Home or Abroad 


By Steamer, Rail, Motor or Airplane 
Free tour booklets containing a variety 
of vacation suggestions. Sent on request. 


FarLEY TraAveL AcEncy, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


48 Years Experience 


MEDIA FARM | 


COME TO THE FARM FOR YOUR VACATION 


We raise our own vegetables and fruits, keep our own cows, have a 
golf course and tennis courts on the place, swim in the Potomac River 
and dance on Saturday nights. Southern hospitality in our home. 


Only six hours from New York City 
Major MarsHALL W. McDONALD 


Town 


Charles West Virginia 


Rates: $30, $20 and $15 per week 


En Route to a Ph.D. 


Y fourteen and a half day journey from New York to 
Hamburg was exceedingly interesting and comparatively 


very cheap. The route and expenses were as follows: 
. bus, New York to Boston...... $4.00 
freighter, Boston to Manchester 36.00 


train, Manchester to Grimsby 
and boat, Grimsby to Hamburg 20.50 


total, sini dollarsiuenwe eerie: $60.50 


ya 
coe, 


vA 


RS NOTE BOOK 


‘Kiiste and Kurische Nehrung to Memel, south through the 


i 
4 


Five other passengers made the trip on the freighter ver 
enjoyable. We exercised and played games, had long talks wi 
the officers and became acquainted with many details of naviga 
tion. Our radio operator kept us in touch with the outsid 
world by typing a sheet of condensed daily news about whi 
we had many an interesting debate.... With a transit vi 
good only for direct passage through to Germany I was no’ 
allowed to tarry in England, so after about an hour of sight 
seeing I boarded the train for Grimsby and took the nigh 
boat for Hamburg. 

Starting on my bicycle trip from Hamburg, I visited Schles 
wig-Holstein and the Holsteinische Schweiz and Insel Rigen 
then went by boat from Swinemiinde to Danzig. In East 
Prussia I went first to Kénigsberg, then along the Bernste‘n- 


Masurische lake region and finally took the train across Poland 
to Berlin, which last incidentally one can do without having a 
Polish visé. In Berlin I was invited by a former exchange 
student to America to stay at his home. It was indeed a wel- 
come invitation after nearly two months on the road and [I 
spent a very pleasant week with him. He wishing practice, 
always spoke to.me in English and I answered in German, 
each correcting the other and at times creating considerable 
amusement. ‘Through the Austauschdienst I also met Graf, 
Blumenthal, a German law student who was about to leave 
for America on a debating tour. From Berlin I cycled to the 
Sachsische Schweiz south of Dresden, then westward by way. 
of the Erzgebirge to Erfurt, northward through the Harz to 
Hildesheim, and finally again south through Thiringen te 
Miinchen. . 

Exactly three months from the day I started from Hamburg 
I arrived in Miinchen. The trip covered 4200 kilometers of 
which I rode 3400 on the wheel, the rest by train and boat. 
Everywhere I was treated with the greatest courtesy. Many 
people expressed surprise that an American should make such 
a trip. Here is my cash account for the three months period: 


clothing coast aro ate 150M 
films and photographic supplies 200M 
books. iF. acm. aus ee eee 40M 
train Pand boat tfaresmoaescen. 60M 
meals, sleeping and incidentals 650M 
total “expenses. «ous. eee iar 1100M 


(a mark is equivalent to 25 cents) 
The sleeping expenses were very small because of the fact 
that I nearly always slept in Jugendherbergen at a cost of 
around 60 pfennig a night which compared to 5M a night I 
once had to pay in a Dresden Hotel is a considerable saving. 
I found Jugendherbergen of all kinds and cannot recommend 
them as places of ideal comfort. But for one who is willing 
to forego such comforts for a time they are economical and 
furnish a pretty good view of German life. People of all 
ranks stop at these Herbergen. School children, young men 
out of work, students, professors, sailors and policemen were 
among those I met. Evening was a time of singing folk-songs, 
always to the accompaniment of guitars. Several such evenings 
have been indelibly stamped in my memory by the beautiful 
and lively singing of groups of university students. 
ALFRED T. GREGORY 
by courtesy of the Institute 
of International Education 
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ontinued from page 525) increase that figure. But doubt- 
qs many of them concede some truth to the oft-repeated ob- 
jrvation that if France could only bring her deathrate down 
that of certain other civilized countries, she could enjoy a 
pry neat little increase of population. But France can not 
wer her deathrate materially while her birthrate stays where 
is, and it is not fair to expect it of her. France has had 
low birthrate for so long that her deathrate is bound to be 


gh. The prevailing notion is that France’s population is sta-— 


onary because her deathrate is high. The truth is just the 
@posite—France’s deathrate is high because her population is 
tionary. 

France’s expectation of life in 1920-23 was about 54, which, 

an absolutely stationary population, would call for a death- 
pid birthrate of 18.5. Her actual birthrate was 20.1 and her 
athrate about 17.5. By strenuous efforts France might raise 
=r expectation of life to 57 or so, in which case her deathrate 
ould fall, and she would get a corresponding increase in her 
jpulation growth without any enlargement of her birthrate. 
fut only through the latter factor can she hope to achieve any 
material and rapid increase in her population—and after all, 
~hy should she want to? 

Does this seem like a pessimistic article? There is no reason 
br so regarding it. Remember that deathrates in themselves 
nean nothing. The number of deaths in a year is important— 
ne deathrate is not. A decline in the number of births will in- 

ease the deathrate; but it will not increase the number of 
eaths—in the end it will diminish it. 

It is interesting to speculate on some of the social changes 

at will accompany the increase in the average age of the 
sopulation which will result from a decrease in the rate of 
population growth. There will be changes in the relative de- 
nand for different types of commodities—someone has said 
fewer baby carriages, and more wheel-chairs.” There will be 

shift in the relative importance of various diseases—fewer 
eaths from whooping cough, diphtheria, and diarrhea, and 
sore from heart disease, cancer, and apoplexy. And as the 
-eathrate increases from twelve to sixteen, there will be about 

20-per cent increase in the relative demand for those occupa- 

ens connected with death, undertakers, casket-makers, and— 
fhall we say doctors? 

We need a decline in the rate of population increase in this 
sentry. There is little doubt'that a stationary population would 

an excellent thing, for a time at least. The changes that are 
sing on are healthy and desirable. If the nature of statistics 
= such that these changes must be accompanied by a raise in 

e deathrate—that is a trivial and insignificant coincidence. 


WE PAY FOR THE SMITHS 
(Continued from page 509) 


jun,” and “it was only a joke.” For the first time in their 
tory Mr. and Mrs. Smith quarreled excessively. He even 
eat his wife, feeling, perhaps, that she could not leave him 
how that they were legally man and wife. 

| In August 1927 the end of the experiment of family super- 
tision was written by a court order which committed the four 
toungest Smiths to the childplacing agency. Perhaps the most 
stounding fact is that Mr. and Mrs. Smith separated as soon 
s they were relieved of their responsibilities. Mr. Smith dis- 
ppeared, but his erstwhile companion became, at the age of 
jorty-three, a street walker. She developed an infatuation 
jor a disreputable young man and with him left the city. At 
Christmas time, 1927, came a letter from Mrs. Smith written 
rom another state, asking for money and inquiring about the 
thildren. After this there is no trace either of her or of her 
usband. Raymond and Daisy may have to their credit other 
chievements in parasitic living, but we must let their fame 
est on their accomplishments here. 

But the story cannot end at this point. The thirteen living 
hildren of the Smith family constitute a noteworthy legacy 
o the community. Their records provide a living proof of the 
‘act that the “short and simple annals of the poor” are neither 
hort nor simple. We cannot tell, but can only suggest the 
thronicle of the children’s growth. 
| Grace and Gladys have been 
| 
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September 
Sea-secape 


LET Chalfonte-Haddon Hall be the setting for 
an ocean-voyage-on-land. Come now, while 
the shore is at its best. Lie on the ocean deck 
and savor the salty tang of a sea warmed by 
the summer sun. Here is an informal atmos- 
phere, inspired cuisine, unobtrusive service 
.. . things that make a stay here something 
to anticipate — and remember gratefully. 


There are all sorts of recreation facilities. 
Squash courts, a well-equipped gym, game- 
rooms. Riding on the beach, and a golf 


course a few minutes by motor. 


Play. Bask in the sun. Read .. . happy in 
the cheerful hospitality of Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CiTy 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Smith College School 


for 
Social Work 


Loyola University 


School of Sociology 
Chicago 


Courses in 


SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY, MEDICINE, 
SOCIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
GOVERNMENT, CASE WORK 


Professional courses for education and train- 
ing for social work are offered, which, for 


graduate students, lead to the Master’s degree. Leading to the degree of 


MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Undergraduate students with two years of 
college work who otherwise qualify, may 
enter the course as candidates for the Bache- 
lor’s degree. 


Students enrolled for the full course 

are assigned to a social agency for 

a period of nine months’ supervised 
intensive field work. 


AUTUMN QUARTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 
28, 1931 


A summer course of eight weeks is 
Open to experienced social workers. 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 


Bulletins and further information on request 


28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 


School of Nursing °fYaleUniversity | 


A Profession for the College Woman 
interested in the modern, scientific agencies of } 
social service. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


GRADUATE TRAINING 
for 


SOCIAL CASE WORK, COMMUNITY SOCIAL 
WORK AND PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


The thirty months course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads 
to the degree of 


BACHELOR OF NURSING 


Present study body includes graduates of leading col- 
leges. Two or more years of approved college work 
required for admission. A few scholarships available 
for students with advanced qualifications. 

The educational facilities of Yale University are open 
to qualified students. 

For catalog and information address: 
THE DEAN 
The SCHOOL of NURSING of YALE UNIVERSITY 


NEW HAVEN : CONNECTICUT 


311 South Juniper Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME STUDY HOME STUDY 


7) 
Columbia University Home Study Courses U NIVERS ITY’CH ICAGO 


A wide variety of practical as well as cultural subjects, a Conti peace edad lates i 
specially prepared for.study through correspondence under I ofedeatin Teck feinwe acct ce 
Men and Women in many, vocations are using the 450 
courses in 45 different subjects to obtain guidance by 
experts for cultural and for practical purposes. The 
courses yield credit. Ask for free booklet. 


guidance of the University teaching staff, 
For full information address 
Home Study Department SG, Columbia University 
New York City 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
645 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ienaw these 


interesting subjects 


HE Extension School of Aduit 
4 Education, New York University, 
offers a program of organized yet un- 
restricted study for those who know the 
importance of being well informed and 
conversationally interesting. There are 
no requirements beyond your ambition. 
Among the courses to be offered are 
An Approach to Shakespeare—Some 
Problems of Modern Social Life—What 
the Modern Writers are Doing—The 
Modern Poets. 


Registration begins on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 10th, and continues through 
Saturday, September 26th. 


Apply for Bulletin now. Make plans for early 
registration. Write Dept. S. 


Rufus D. Sirs, 
Director, University Extension Division 


NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


New York, N. Y. 


Washington Square East 


Social Work as a Profession 


is becoming increasingly important and recognized. 


Some other professions may be financially more re- 
munerative, but none offers greater returns in 
terms of intrinsic interest, social useful- 
ness and stimulating contacts. 


The Training School for Jewish Social Work 


offers graduate courses in Family Case Work, Child 
Care, Community Centers and Community 
Organization. 


The next school year begins September 30, 1931 


For full information, address 
M. J. Karpr, Director. 


Training 


School 


Social Work 


(A graduate school) 
71 W. 47th St., New York City 
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The Aniversity of Chicago 


Che Graduate School of Social 
Serbice Administration 


Autumn Quarter begins October 1 
Winter Quarter begins January 4 


Spring Quarter begins March 28 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 
candidates for the Ph.B degree 


Announcements on request 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Professional Training In 

Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 

Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
College of Liberal Arts 
offers for 1931-1932 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in SOCIAL WORK 
Domestic Discord Problems 


Personality Problems in Group Work and Recrea- 
Family Case Work tion 


Family Case Work 


For fuller information, bulletins 
and application blanks, address 


The Dean of the College of Liberal Arts 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 


OR positions of responsibility and leadership 


in the various fields of social work special 


preparation is essential. 


The Association of 


Schools of Professional Social Work submits for your 
information and guidance the following list of 
member schools in which recognized courses in social 
work are given. Correspondence with individual 


schools is reeommended. 


ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SociAL Work, Atlanta 
Bryn Mawr Co.iece, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy & Social Research 


University oF CALiFrorniA, Berkeley 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh 
Department of Social Work 

ForpHAM UNIVERSITY 

811 Woolworth Building, New York City 
School of Sociology & Social Service 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Graduate School of Social Service Administra- 
tion 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 

School of Social Work 

InpIANA University, Indianapolis 

Training Course for Social Work 

Loyoia University, Chicago 

School of Sociology 

McGitu University, Montreal 

School for Social Workers 

University oF Micuican, Ann Arbor 
Curriculum in Social Work 

University oF Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Training Course for Social & Civic Work 


University oF Missouri, Columbia 
Curriculum in Public Welfare 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 


New York ScHOOL oF SociaL Work 

122 East 22nd Street, New York City 
Universiry or NortH Carouina, Chapel Hill 
School of Public Welfare 

Outro State University, Columbus 

School of Social Administration 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Portland 

Portland School of Social Work 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND 
HrattH Work, 311 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia 

SIMMONS COLLEGE ScHOOL oF SociaAL Work, 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 

SmiTtH Co.iece, Northampton, Mass. 

School for Social Work 


University oF So. CaLirornia, Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SocIAL WorK 
71 West 47th Street, New York City 


TULANE University, New Orleans 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIversITy, St. Louis 
Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


UNIVERSITY OF WIscoNSON, Madison 
Course in Social Work 
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NEW YORK 


RIVERDALE 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Consistently high college board record. 
Fire proof dormitory with single rooms. 


Athletic program as part of regular 
school day. 


Special school of music. 


To cultivate a deep-rooted love for the strong, 
the vital, the lasting, is the aim of “Riverdale.” 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Headmaster 


BIRCH WATHEN 
SCHOOL 


Coeducational Day School 


Pre School 
Elementary 


High School 


149 West 93rd 
New York City 
9-0314 


Tel. River. 


NURSERY THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 
Boys and Girls 


In this modern school children create for themselves 
a varied and colorful world and develop knowledge and 


Walden initiative through their own eager interests. 
: School Write for Booklet 


34 West 68th Street 


| 


New York 


THE CITY .. COUNTRY SCHOOL 
at 165 West 12th Street, New York City, 


announces a few vacancies in its upper groups—boys and 
girls, ten to thirteen years—for the 1931-32 season. 


NEW YORK 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL FOR 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 


Offers a progressive education experience to students 
of progressive education 


Registration open until October first, 1931 


69 BANK STREET New York City 


CONNECTICUT 


EDGEWOOD SCHOOL 


A unique boarding and day school for boys and girls from 
kindergarten through high school. Particular attention given 
to college preparation. Twenty-acre campus affords ample 
opportunity for athletics and all outdoor activities. Separate 
dormitory building for the older boys. 

A Teachers’ Training Course is open to a limited number 
of students each year. Students may study, observe, and 
practice Progressive methods on the Edgewood campus, 
with the reinforcement of study at Columbia University if 
desired. 


E. E. Langley, Principal 


200 Rockridge Greenwich, Conn. 


ILLINOIS 
FOR BOYS 
1 hour from Chicago 


[ ODD At Woodstock, III. 


Send for fascinating catalogue of this completely different 
school. The book is entirely the work of the boys. 


Address ROGER HILL, Principal 


BENTLEY SCHOOL 


A Progressive Day School for Boys and Girls 
Kindergarten Elementary Junior High School 
Telephone: 145 West 78th Street 
Susquehanna 7-1837 New York 


RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOL 


for 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


This school undertakes to co-ordinate the threefold nature of the child, 
in accordance with the pedagogy of the philosopher, Rudolf Steiner. 


20 West 73rd St. 
Pre-Kindergarten through 8th Grade 


New York City 


80 Acres. 


FRANCE 


ChateaudeBures 


par Villennes, Seine et Olse 
17 MILES FROM PARIS, FRANCE 
Country Boarding School 
To Prepare Boys for American Colleges 


Athletic Fields. Modern, Progressive Methods. Music, Art, Sciences. 
French, English, and American Masters. 


Edwin Cornell Zavitz, Headmaster, Chateau de Bures, 
par Villennes, Seine-et-Oise, France 


Address 
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Own Farm. New Dormitories with outdoor sleeping porches. Gymnasium. 
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Aid to Intelligent Buying 


CONSUMERS’ 


RESEARCH, INC.— 
340 West 23rd St., New York City. Stuart 
Chase, Pres.; F. J. Schlink, Tech. Director. 
Organized on a non-commercial basis to pro- 
vide unbiased information and counsel on 
goods bought by the ultimate consumer. In- 
dividual subscriptions at $2 a year include 
the Handbook of Buying and periodic bulle- 
tins. Ten copies of each sent to Welfare 
Agencies at special rate of $5. Circular on 
request. 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES—25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. EE Rogers Flannery, Presi- 
dent; Sherrard wing, General Director; 
Miss B McCall, Assistant Director. 
Represents co-operative efforts of member 
Societies in extending chain of service points 
and in improving standards of work. Sup- 
ported by Societies, supplemented by gifts 
from interested individuals. 


Association of Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION 


OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
SOCIAL SERVICE—151 Fifth Avenue. 


Volunteer Placement, Education, Publications. 
Mrs. Geer, Pres., Alfreda Page, Sec’y. 


Child Welfare 


BIG BROTHER AND BIG SISTER FED- 


ERATION, INC.—425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. A league of eleemosynary organi- 
zations of Catholics, Jews and Protestants in 
United States and Canada rendering personal, 
individual and intensive service to children 
in preventing delinquency. George Mac- 
Donald, President, Rowland C. Sheldon and 
Herbert D. Williams, Ph.D., Executives. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN, INC. — 


An Association of agencies interested in the 
solution of the problem of the cripple. Edgar 
F. Allen, Pres.; Harry H. Howett, Sec., 
Elyria, Ohio. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE— Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication. ‘The 
American Child.” 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 


CHESTS AND COUNCILS — 


1815 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


THE 


Health 


Py 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 


INC.—Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Pur- 
pose: To teach the need for birth control to 
prevent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all married 
persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Contrel Review (monthly), 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, Honorary President; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 
promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN. 


IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.—Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Austin A. Hayden, 
M.D., Chicago; Executive Director, Orson 
N. Kelly, 1537—35th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—pr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, 
general director; Clifford W. Beers, secre- 
tary; 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, child guidance, 
mental disease, mental defect, psychiatric 
social work and other related topics. Cata- 
logue of publications sent on request. ‘‘Men- 
tal Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year; ‘‘Men- 
tal Hygiene Bulletin,” monthly, $1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vance in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO. 


CIATION— Alice I. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions on home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE | 


BLIND, INC.— 125 East 46th Street, | 
New York. Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established 
organizations to expand their activities, Con- | 
ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. Sup | 
ported by voluntary contributions. M. C. | 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- | 
tive Director; Charles B. Hayes, Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDA TION—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- | 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, | 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC.- 


RACY—Promotes a_ better understanding 
of problems of democracy in industry through 
its pamphlet, research and lecture services 
and organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Directors, Harry W. Laidler 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York City. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS— 105 E. 22d St., New York. 
Composed of 24 national women’s home mis- 
sion boards of the United States and Canada. 
Represents Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 


President, Mrs. Orrin R. Judd 

Indian Work, Helen M. Brickman, Director 

Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. This 
organization maintains a staff of secretaries 
for advisory service in relation to the work 
of 1,288 local Y.W.C.A’s in the United 
States with industrial, business, student, 
foreign born, Indian, colored and younger 
girls. It has 85 American secretaries at 
work in 39 centers in 15 countries in the 
Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


MARQUETTE LEAGUE FOR CATHO- 


LIC INDIAN MISSIONS— 10s £. 22nd | 
St., N.Y.C., Room 423. (Collecting agency 
for the support of American Catholic Indian 
Missions.) Officers: Hon. Alfred J. Talley, 
Pres.; Henry Heide, 1st Vice Pres.; Charles 
A. Weber, 2nd Vice Pres.; Victor F. Rid- 
der, Treas.; Rev. Wm. Flynn, Sec’y General. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF THE UNITED 


STATES— 347. Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Composed of 360 business and 
professional men_ representing 1,500 local 
Associations, Maintains a staff of 120 sec- 
retaries serving in the United States and 
150 secretaries at work in 32 foreign coun- 
tries. Francis S. Harmon, President; Adrian 
Lyon, Chairman General Board; Fred W. 
Ramsey, General Secretary. 

William E. Speers, Chairman Home Divi- 
sion. William B. Foster, Chairman Per- 
sonnel Division. Thomas W. Graham, 
Chairman Student Division. Wilfred W. 
Fry, Chairman Foreign Committee. 
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National Conference 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 

OPERATION— 703 Standard Bldg., At- 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. 
Seeks improvement of interracial attitudes 
and conditions through conference, coopera- 
tion, and popular education. Correspondence 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—c. M. Bookman, president, 
Cincinnati; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- invi 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Philadelphia, May 
15-21, 1932. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars. 


lanta, 


Wood. 


sec’y; 


Negro social 


Racial Cooperation 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE— For social 
service among Negroes. L. Hollingsworth 

» pres.; Eugene Kinckle 
1133 Broadway, 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains 
workers. 
tunity”’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION—315 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, sec- 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
play, are all means to this end. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 
Inexpensive literature which, however, important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be 
advertised to advantage in the Pamphlets and 
Periodicals column of Survey Graphic and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES:—75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions. 


exec. 


ones, 
Estab- 


New York. 


Publishes ‘‘Oppor- 


(Continued from page 527) mentioned. Sexual promiscuity, 


an illegitimate child, a forced marriage, aid from local chari- 


Both 


ties—such are the items that crop out in their records. 


have disappeared from the city and from our exact knowledge. 


do not know. 


Raymond, Jr. and Steven, the first born of the present union, 
have continued, in spite of a few years of foster home care, 
the rowdy careers which they started so early. Both were 
frequent runaways, both were involved in stealing. Steven 
Was a vicious, boastful lad, an enuresis problem even in ado- 
lescence. The theft of an auto at last put him into a state 
school for boys at the age of sixteen. He was eighteen when 
released, and whether he has continued his delinquencies we 
The last word on Raymond was received a 
year ago in a letter from the probation department of a 
mearby city. He was then in court for auto stealing. Both 
these boys were of low mentality. Raymond was classified as 


_ borderline and Steven as dull normal. 


Of the remaining five children permanently committed to 
foster home care in 1923, one is definitely defective, three are 
borderline defectives. Nora is a good sample of this low 
grade quartet. Removed from her own home at eleven, five 
years of foster home care accomplished little. Petty stealing 
persisted. Enuresis was a problem until adolescence. All at- 
tempts to train her in habits of work, reliability, and truth- 
fulness have been failures. A strong sex interest led her into 
serious sex delinquency, and at the age of sixteen she was 
placed in a school for wayward girls. The school authorities 
acknowledged failure after two years and returned her to 
the community. A working home was found for her, but her 
attitude and behavior were so poor, and her work habits so 
slovenly that the experiment was a complete failure. She was 


-then placed in a state school for defectives, although the cer- 


tificate of mental defct was based on her social failures rather 
than on her test ratings. 

Robert, Isabelle, and Laura have duplicated, as nearly as 
possible, Nora’s history. Robert has also specialized in runaways 
and sex perversion. Isabelle has added bowel incontinence to 
enuresis. Robert is in a school for defectives, Laura is now 
waiting for acceptance in the same school, and Isabelle will 
certainly require such care within a few years. Of this whole 
group only Gloria shows normal intelligence and behavior. 

The four children committed in 1927—of whom two had 
already had a year of foster home care in 1923—make perhaps 
a slightly better showing. On the other hand their person- 
alities become more difficult as they grow older. Of the four 
two are children of borderline mentality while the other two 
are normal or dull normal. Two of the group are enuresis 
problems, and such traits as stealing, lying, selfishness, and 
irritability give their supervising social workers some concern. 
One of the children, Fred, is making a genuinely good foster 
home adjustment. Beatrice, age five, the one legitimate child 
of the thirteen, as yet presents few serious problems. We can 


only hope that in her case a healthy environment will be suf- 
ficient to counteract the hereditary influences. 

So much for the saga of the Smiths. Like John Brown’s 
soul it still “goes marching on.” But it might be appropriate 
at this point to call for an accounting. What have the Smiths 
cost? What is the price of this monument to community care 
for families that are socially unfit? Very briefly the bill may 
be itemized as follows: 


Relief up to 1927, without any charge for overhead or 


for donated articlestie. smcctreccee's ote oes ociellsiaier $ 1,730 

Medical care including hospital and nursing costs, figured 
very conservatively. No charge for doctors’ services 1,292 
Psychological and psychiatric examinations.............. 440 

58 years of foster home care for the children @ $350 
DEDAY CAL cc saicvateynid cletetoce eietele ototobey Perera total okeneh she reienapsieres 20,350 

9 years of institutional care for the children @ $500 
POEM VOR Reece cose ais Phere sicvery ove wrolsters tore winks aeenenmemetet aeons 4,500 
Total Casio Ulla yetoud alemace a ctrietmacrreir $28,312 


Even this rather stupendous sum is by no means the end of 
community expense. One cannot even estimate most of the 
remaining items: 


To foster home and institutional care for which society 
is already obligated to raise the children to the 


age* Of /16-=-MINIMUM Gocee ntsc wears: $19.550 
‘To relief and social work for these children when they 
marry—such relief already under way in Gladys’ case ? 
To jail and penitentiary and court and reformatory costs 
—for Raymond, Steven, and Robert especially...... ? 
‘To: medical care’ in} free> clinies).crsm. ols sis crete eeti-saeiage ac ? 
To care in institutions for defectives—for Nora, Isabelle, 
andslaurawespecially, 2. .cc0ce+ settee cies teeta ? 
? 


What are we to conclude from this study? ‘The story is 
new only in its particulars. It was perhaps told for the first 
time nearly twenty years ago in the volume on the Kallikak 
family, and similar studies have been made since. Yet the 
fact of the existence of the Smiths in 1931 is proof that the 
problems they raise are no more answered now than they were 
in 1912. The community has no effective social policy in op- 
eration which will curb the formation of further Smith fam- 
ilies. Not only that, it is a question whether organized com- 
munity effort is taking any effective steps toward formulating 
such a policy. 

What is the answer to the situation represented by the 
Smiths? Is it in methods used by our welfare agencies—de- 
velopment of better professional techniques? Certainly there 
were instances where the rapport between worker and client 
was not of the best, and the amount of relief given in the home 
seems miserably small when compared with the vast cost of 
the family after its breakup. (Continued on page 535) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 


ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum 


charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 


10% on six insertions. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE 


College and University trained, 34, desires 
to connect as Executive of Jewish Com- 


munity Center, Settlement or similar insti- 
tution. Extensive experience, capable organ: 
izer and administrator, pleasing personality, 


highest references. Available September. 


6899 SuRVEY. 


ee ee ee eee 

Jewish Certified Public Health Nurse, 
speaks Yiddish, experienced in city, county and 
social service organization, desires positon. 6898 
SuRVEY. 


SHOEMAKER, REPAIRER, desires employ- 
ment as such, or as instructor with institution. 
American. Fifteen years shoe factory and shoe 
repair shop experience. 6911 Survey. 


CAPABLE, qualified woman, some social train- 
ing and experience, would serve settlement or 
school as house manager or housemother, with 
or without catering. Ready August 15th. 6912 
Survey. 

Se ee ee ee eee 

REGISTERED NURSE with nine months 
course in Public Health Nursing and five years 
experience wants position as school nurse or 
Public Health Nurse. References. 6913 Survey. 
eich SS RCS Se a By hee 2 Zot A ee eee ae 

MAN, College graduate, experienced | social 
worker, desires position as head supervisor or 
assistant superintendent in child caring institu- 
ton. Excellent references. 6914 Survey. 


GOVERNESS 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, 25, speaking French 
and German; wide experience and special train- 
ing with children, desires position as Governess 
in Philadelphia or New York. Highest refer- 
ences. 6915 Survey. 
be ee eee ee 

EXPERIENCED WORKER. Graduate pro- 
fessional training and diversified experience. Vo- 
cational guidance, probation, parole, transients, 
research, EXECUTIVE Boys Work; Community 
Center, 6907 Survey. 


MAN with seven years settlement boys work 
experience desires change. Has developed un- 
usual boys programs in city and country; also 
has developed leadership, responsibility and love 
of nature in boys. References. 6916 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, experienced 
in all lines of boys work in settlement, wishes 
position in settlement. Experienced in develop- 
ing boys interest in all-year out-door life. Refer- 
ences as to ability and accomplishment. 6917 
SURVEY. 


Libraries—Social Agencies 


A complete set of bound volumes of THE 
SURVEY (64 volumes), including Charities 
and The Commons, and Charities (its earlier 


names) from Vol. 1, No. 1, to date is offerel 
for sale because of reduced shelf-room in 
the owner’s library. What am I offered, 


f.o.b. New York? 6906 Survey. 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


Address Advertising Department. 


THE SURVEY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: MHousekeeper—Matron for 150 
Bed Jewish Tuberculosis Sanatorium near Los 
Angeles. Write Sanatorium Office, 410 Lincoln 
Building, Los Angeles. 


_GRADUATE REGISTERED NURSES, die- 
ticians, laboratory technicians for excellent posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for application blank. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: A Social Worker for the Staff of 
a general Hospital located in the eastern part 
of United States. Must be college graduate with 
either two years case work experience in an 
agency with good standards or certificate from 
a school of Social Work. 6902 Survey. 


of Philanthropic, and Wealthy Per- 
sons: 25,000 New England Names; 
$300,000 given to one society thru 
Mail Appeals. Write for prices to 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU 


4th floor, 69 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Groceries 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 
RESORT 


Play and Rest where Food is Best, at the 


LIGHTHOUSE RETREAT 


Golfing, Tennis, Fishing, Delightful Ram- 


bling, Horseback Riding 
In Rustic Wooded Hills and Valley, 
Richmond, Staten Island, New York 


401 Lighthouse Ave. Tel.: Dongan Hills 6-1641 


REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


FOR SALE—A beautiful and modern home 
located in central part of Florida in city of 4000 
bordering on scenic lake, splendid water supply, 
excellent schools, good roads. This two-story 
home has fireplace, hot and cold water, large 
bathrooms, 3 bedrooms, large living room, dining 
room and kitchen, six closets and comfortably 
furnished. Large lot with orange and grapefruit 
trees. Ideal for winter or year round. Picture 
and more particulars on request. Box 297 
Moravia, New York. { 


eet eS 2 fs a 
NEW YORK STATE 


_——S Ss 


LONG ISLAND. Highly restricted commu- 
nity, one hour from New York. Free membership 
in Country Club, golf course, tennis, boating, 
bathing (pavilion and pool) with property. Corner 
lot 60 x 100. All improvements. Excellent in- 
vestment. Address South Shore, Survey, 


The Collegiate Service, Inc. | 
Occupational Bureau for College Women 
11 East 44th Street 
New York City 
Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline R. | 
Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago i] 
graduate of Chicago School of Civics and | 
Philanthropy || 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. | 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY | 
18 East 41st STREET, NEw YorK || 

Lexington 2-6677 | 


We are interested in placing those who 
have a professional attitude towards their || 
work. Executive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, | 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. || 


HANDICRAFT Instruction for coun- 
selors, students, teach- 
ers, professional men and women. 16 practical 
demonstrations and lectures on pottery, art 
metal, jewelry, wood-carving toys, design, ete. 
$4.00 complete course. Brochure ‘‘Making Etcked 
Copper Book Ends” sent prepaid 25c silver, 
Free descriptive folder, Turtle Bay Handicrafts, 
405 East 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ESTEE TE NE EE SL LE ES 
SL 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BELIEVING some men and women are bur- 
dened, anxious, needing help in meeting per- 
plexing personal problems, retired physician 
offers friendly counsel. Nothing medical, no 
fees. 6794 Survey. 


FOR SALE 
DAMAGED BOOKS 
40% OFF REGULAR 
PRICE 
For Complete List of Books 
write 


THE SURVEY 


Book Department 
112 East 19th Stret 
New York, N. Y. 


Do You Need | 


Institution Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
- Matrons 

Domestic Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 

Industrial Welfare Workers 

Recreation Workers 

Boys’ Club Workers 

Girls’ Club Workers 

Social Case Workers 

Office Executives 
An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
8c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion, 

THE SURVEY 

112 E. 19 St. New York 
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HIS is the counseling and 

placement agency sponsored 
jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the 
National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. National. Non- 
profit making. 


Booklet sent upon request. 


Jt atm Dee 


(Agency 


130 EAST 22nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


PAMPHLETS 


RATES: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND Its REMEDIES (15c), How 
America Lives (15c), AN ExpPERIMENT IN 
Inpustr1aL Democracy (10c), THE NEw Capr- 
ITaALIsM (10c), Oxp Ace Sercurity (10c). 
Address: League for Industrial Democracy, 
112 E. 19th St., New York. 


PERIODICALS 


Tue AMERICAN JoURNAL OF Nursinc shows the 
rt which trained nurses are taking in the 
tterment of the world. Put it in your library. 

_ a year. 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 


Mentat Hycrene: quarterly: $3.00 a_ year; 
ublished by the National Committe for Mental 
Fi seinae: 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
TYPEWRITING 
PRINTING 


“Post Haste,’’ our monthly paper 
on mail advertising, will doubtless 
be of interest to you. Send us 


your address and we'll take pleas- 
ure in placing you on our mailing 
list. 


Quick Service LETTER Compan) 


INCORPORATED 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~9633 


s » s 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


MULTIGRAPHING — MIMEOGRAPHING 


ADDRESSING _ FILLING-IN 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Medalion 1473 


MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
MAILING 


HOOVEN ACTUAL TYPE 
LETTER CO. 


122 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
(No connection with Hooven Letters, Inc.) 
SERVICE 24 HOURS A DAY 
Also complete Process, Multigraph- 
ing, Addressing, Signing and 
Mailing Dept’s. 


TEL. NO. CHELSEA 4237 


Write for the new 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 
First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene 


One of the most comprehensive 
lists ever published of books on 
social work and kindred fields. 


Classified in 28 Sections—= 
Listing recent and standard publications at 
regular prices, postpaid 
The Survey Book Department 


112 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 533) Yet the fact must be faced that 
every time relief was increased Mr. Smith’s disinclination for 
work also increased. Although here and there in the volu- 
minous records of this case, the methods used might be open 
to question from the professional standpoint, a thorough study 
makes it difficult to believe that the whole situation would 
have been greatly altered by more skillful handling on the 
part of the case workers. 

Perhaps the answer lies in laws permitting sterilization of 
the unfit. One doubts, however, whether under any reasonable 
law these parents could have been sterilized. They are, judging 
from the evidence, borderline rather than defective, and they 
are certainly not insane. 

Birth control may be suggested as the panacea, but it should 
be recognized that even had the parents known methods of 
contraception, ignorance would probably have hindered their 
successful use. Yet it is true that in the early years of their 
union Daisy and Raymond were self-supporting and might have 
continued so had not the ever-increasing burden of pregnancy 
and birth, pregnancy and birth, worn cown the vitality and 
courage of these far-from-gifted parents. It is also worth 
noting that if the total cost—past, present, and future—of the 
Smith family could be invested in medical research, means of 
birth control might be discovered which would be adequate for 
rich and poor, ignorant and intelligent. 

Whatever may be the varying conclusions that each will 
come to, following out the pattern of his own prejudices and 
interests, one fact stands out clearly and sharply: so long as 
there are Smith families—and every community of any size 
could produce several examples—there is a standing challenge 


to think in larger terms than the technique and method of 
present-day social work. Deep laid social ills of the sort the 
Smiths represent will not be cured by new ways of relief- 
giving, by an analysis of the emotional situation between worker 
and client, by new systems of keeping case records. They call 
not only for refinement of method but for bold, farsighted 
policies of social planning and social control. 


CONNECTICUT BENDS THE TWIG 
(Continued from page 505) 


some of these admissions were made: “That story is true to 
life. We do mean things in a crowd.” “The author doesn’t 
really preach. He doesn’t have to. You can think it out for 
yourself about standing out against the crowd.” 

No one of the group activities is so interesting by itself as 
is the sense of the concentrated purpose which appears in the 
accumulated reports made by the teachers themselves and 
marked by the diverse personalities that have gone into the 
steering of the various projects. One can see how truly indi- 
vidual the contribution of the different teachers has been and 
appreciate that the temptation to impose a Plan ready-made has 
been resisted. Here is an experiment which is alive and growing 
in the hands of men and women whose abilities and training 
may be diverse but who have caught with amazing unanimity 
an idea that has real vitality. 

This shows even more colorfully in a group of reports on 
individual children whose personality problems were handled 
by their class teachers, acting as visiting teachers and tracing 
the sources of difficulties beyond (Continued on page 536) 
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(Continued from page 535) the classroom. There wa: 
Norman, an only child who cried at the least provocation 
Other children enjoyed teasing the “cry baby,” and a situatior 
developed which was as bad for the bullies as for Norman 
His parents were found to be in a morbidly anxious state 
about his health because of an accident in his babyhood. ‘The 
teacher prevailed upon them to have a medical examinatior 
of the child which would relieve them of unnecessary terror: 
and give them a basis for encouraging Norman in self-reliance 
The father who had always fought Norman’s battles for him 
was prevailed on to throw his weight with the teacher’s in 
making his son realize that to continue little mean tricks and 
baby habits which provoked the other children and then ta 
“squeal” on them and get older people to defend him was 
cowardly. Independence was achieved and. a place for Norman 
among the “regular fellows.” 

A little girl under the guardianship of the Children’s Aid 
Society had been boarded in many different homes and had 
become known at school for a hostile attitude toward the chil- 
dren, the teachers and the whole world in which she moved. 
The teacher met the foster mother and the Children’s Aid 
advisor and they agreed to cooperate in helping Alice adjust 
herself. All chances to show the child that she was really 
needed by her associates were used. She was brought into 
constant and close association with various groups of children 
through parts in plays and projects. When given responsibility 
and trust she rose to the occasion and has freed herself entirely 
from the old tactics of obstruction and defiance. 

Far harder cases, in which the teacher found herself faced 
with a child’s battles in homes where the situation was grim 
and tragic beyond belief are recorded. Children whose un- 
happy background shows itself in behavior problems that call 
forth punishment, or dislike that intensifies the difficulty have 
been met with sympathy and understanding. The fact that this 
work of dealing with a child in the light of his outside ex- 
periences is a new procedure in the majority of cases indicates 
the reason for unsuccessful efforts at discipline and control in 
our schools. Yet for teachers in large public school classes to 
acquire this fuller personal knowledge is a heavy task as every- 
one who has come close to the problem knows. 


T has been assumed as a major requirement in the Norwalk 

plan with the result that last year, previous to Education 
Week, 1274 visits were made by regular grade teachers. Six- 
teen teachers visited 100 per cent of their pupils in their homes 
and 88 per cent of the teachers undertook the task. Their 
records show in a vivid way the kind of community they are 
dealing with,—one which brings to the schools the influence of 
homes of such differing standards and opportunities that co- 
ordinated class activities seem almost out of the question. 
But through the whole plan, even as reflected in typewritten 
reports, there is anything but the echo of despair. Far more 
interesting than the schemes themselves is the sense of en- 
thusiasm which the driving force of a single ideal has given 
the work of the schools. The comprehension of the child as 
a whole personality belonging to a world larger than the class- 
room, a world which will measure his success in something 
more real than percentages has given a deeper meaning to the 
teaching of the three R’s and the college preparatory work alike. 

Report cards from the Norwalk schools are not expressed in 
terms of grades but in comments on the success of the pupil’s 
attack on the problems that confront him,—health, social ad- 
justments, mastery of skills. Prize contests of all kinds have 
been abolished and the stress on the competitive aspects of 
sport removed so that the goal of effort becomes the joy of 
accomplishment rather than the pinnacle of victory. 

To those who have done educational work in smaller and 
more homogeneous groups under the leadership of inspired 
school masters, most of these things sound reminiscent rather 
than revolutionary. If it is surprising to find a ring of ad- 
venture in the Norwalk project, it only underscores the lack 
that our larger school machines too often display. And in the 
effort to fill this lack, the interplay of a State Department of 
Education with a university group offers a new and promising 
approach to the problem of character building as the real end of 
education, to the modern problem of bringing to bear on it 
the resources of our best scientific training and research. 
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When | had Fyorrhea- 


“GEE ste 


“Don’t worry. The day Dr. Blank told me I had pyorrhea I was scared. 
I thought it was some kind of incurable disease which meant the loss of 


all my teeth. But I didn’t lose one and the pyorrhea is cured.” 


Mot people instinctively dread pyorrhea. They 


know that it is an unpleasant disease of the 
gums and bony sockets of the teeth—a disease that 
causes the gums to recede and the teeth to loosen 
and fall out. 


But they may not know that even more serious 
than the loss of their teeth is the menace to health 
and even life which may follow the absorption into 
the blood of the poison of pyorrhea. 


There are several causes of pyorrhea. Overfeeding © 


and improper diet are responsible for the majority 
of cases. A diet lacking milk, green vegetables, 
fruit and sufficient hard food to chew upon so as 
to bring a free circulation of blood through the 
gums, may lessen the resistance of the tissues to 
attacks by mouth bacteria. 


Several other conditions cause pyorrhea. It may 
come from injury to the gum by the careless use of 
toothbrush or dental floss. An accumulation of 
tartar at the gum-line may be partly responsible. 
Crooked or missing teeth, ill-fitting crowns or 


. FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


bridgework that cause extra strain and pressure on 
certain teeth may bring on pyorrhea. 


Bleeding and tenderness of the gums are usually the 
first signs of pyorrhea and call for prompt action. 
But in some cases these warnings are absent and 
only X-rays can detect the destruction of the bony 
socket in which the teeth are held—a destruction 
that may proceed painlessly and relentlessly until 
the teeth are lost and invalidism results. 


In its early stages pyorrhea can be cured by expert 
treatment, and can often be checked even when 
further developed. But if the disease has progressed 
too far for cure, the affected teeth should be removed 
in the interests of health. 


Visit your dentist regularly and have your teeth 
X-rayed if he advises it, so that in case pyorrhea is 
developing it may be treated before becoming serious. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will be 
glad to mail, without charge, the booklet ‘Good 
Teeth—How to get them and keep them.” Ask for 


gat Booklet 9-S-31 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


oorway of 


the new home ae 
— (Ch New horks School of leciah Gore 


HE SCHOOL is now in its spacious new home * * Six floors + + Class 
and conference rooms, social research laboratories, study rooms + + Easy 
access to an auditorium and to perhaps the most complete collection of 
social work literature in the world » » A kitchen, student-faculty 
lounges + + An atmosphere of opportunity for the formation of life-long pro- 
fessional associates * * A quiet, hospitable, academic retreat in the heart of New 
York City , » And just across the threshold, the hum and din of the world’s 
most congested metropolis, where the maladjustments of mankind, dramatized in con- | 


tinuous panorama, flaunt their challenges into the faces of tomorrow’s social workers. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK + 122 EAST 22ND STREET + NEW YORK 
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